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was a stranger. These coming before him in 
this way in company with old acquaintances 
would be certain to attract his attention ; 
whereas, buried as it were in the general 
collection, they would most probably entirely 
escape his notice. By means of the information 
to be obtained from the cases through cards 
exhibiting the botanical names and other parti- 
culars, he could then consult such articles as 
interested him most in their places in the 
general collection, and study them in their 
scientific bearings and botanical affinities with 
other individuals of the families of plants to 
which they belonged. For want of these col- 
lateral assortments, our perfumer would, for 
instance, be very likely to leave the Museum 
without having had his attention drawn to one 
of the most remarkable of odoriferous sub- 
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The Economic Museum at Kew. 





O institutions are more 
characteristic of the edu- 
cational movement of the 
present day than Economic 
Museums, such as those 
of Kew, Jermyn-street, and 
Brompton, and some of the 
collections in the British 


Museum. Being entirely | generally considered to be the lignum aloes 


stances, namely, the “ aquila or eagle-wood,” | 
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i rr walnut-wood play 
in modern upholstery, it is somewhat sur 
prising that no samples of it whatever, except 
avery insignificant piece of veneer, are to be 


important part which bu 


found in the Kew Museum. This is a want 
which could be readily. supplied from the 
Faubourg St. Antoine in Paris, where very 
curious and beautiful specimens are to be seen 
in the warehouses of the dealers. 

Many of our native trees produce extremely 
handsome burr woods, such as the elm, poplar, 
yew, oak, willow, ash, and alder, which, when 
duly chosen and properly opened, furnish wood 
very much superior for effect to the ordinary 
run of foreign wood. Our country gentlemen, 
| if possessed of the requisite information, could 
‘often produce, from their own estates, orna- 
‘mental materials for furniture, that would far 
surpass in beauty the wood usually furnished 
by their upholsterers, A collection formed to 




















of modern creation, they 
have had the good fortune 
to escape the trammels of 
red-tape and routine, and 
are remarkable instances 
of what science and com- 
mon sense can do when 
working together with 
honesty of purpose. The 
establishment of Kew is 
in all its departments 
managed on these en- 
lightened principles. Too 
much credit cannot be 
given to Sir William 
Hooker, who was amongst 
the first to introduce an 


nagement into the national 
institutions of the metro- 
polis. In his hands an 





establishment, which, a few years ago was no | 


better than a second-rate private garden, has 
advanced to the rank of a model institution. 
The secret of his management consists in the 
personal interest he has, from his first appoint- 
ment, taken in the progress of the establish- 
ment, aided by a profound knowledge of his 
science and good common sense. 


A more interesting or better arranged collec- | 


tion of vegetable products it would be difficult 
to find than that of the Museum of Economic 
Botany. As a scientific assortment, it is, 

rhaps, unequalled. In its galleries are ex- 

ibited all the families of plants in their 
proper place and order, with the principal uses 
and applications which their productions have 
received, This arrangement is evidently the 
only one that could be employed to carry out, 
without confusion, the requirements of the 
general collection. It was adopted in order to 
overcome the inconvenience which had been 
found to attend the more commercial classifi- 
cation that was followed when the Museum 
was in its infancy. Without venturing to 
suggest any deviation in this respect, we may, 
perhaps, however, be allowed to hint that sub- 
assortments might with great advantage be 
formed of some of the more extensive classes 
of products ; such, for instance, as timber, with 
the view of bringing together those of them 
which have received similar applications. This 
would, no doubt, necessitate the procuring of 
duplicate specimens of many substances ; but 
as these would, for the most part, be articles of 
commerce, the formation of such sub-assort- 
ments would neither be difficult nor costly. 

It would very greatly add to the instruction 
which the industrial classes derive from the 


Museum to afford them an opportunity of | 


studying the substances used in their own or 
kindred trades, placed in juxtaposition, as 
well as to enable them to examine these mate- 
rials classed among other substances analogous 
in a botanical point of view, but probably 
very different in most of their sensible qualities. 

The re-establishment to a limited extent of 
concurrent commercial groups would also serve 
the purpose of a sort of index to the general 
collection. A perfumer—not a hair-dresser— 


but a real perfumer—for instance, would have 
no difficulty in discovering, among the com- 
mercial sub-assortments, the group of aromatics 
in which, among many articles familiar to him, 
he would probably notice several to which he 


of Scripture, which is so hightly esteemed all illustrate the ornamental woods of Pliny, 
over the East, from China to Constantinople -| would exhibit some of our English trees, in 
lost as it would be to him under the head of| certain circumstances, to possess many fine 
Aquilariacer and in companionship with the | qualities. The alder, for instance, ordinarily 
numerous members of Aristolochiacee and| considered fit only for stakes in wet ground, 
Euphorbiacee. ‘when old and burry would appear to great 

It may be worthy of remark, in passing, that advantage, bearing out the ancients in placing 
one variety of this precious substance, which | it among the veneer woods. In reference to 
generally attracts the curiosity of travellers in | this wood, Sir T. D. Lauder, in his edition of 
the drug bazaar of Stamboul by its extra-/“Gilpin’s Forest Scenery,’ observes,—“ The 
ordinary price, is actually the produce of old alder-trees which are full of knots, cut up 
British territory ; and yet it may be said to| into planks, have all the beautiful figure of 
be unknown to British commerce, very much | curled maple, with the advantage of present- 
as the strong-smelling Veti vert (Andropogon | ing a deep, rich, reddish tint, and in this state 


muricatus), so generally employed on the Con- 
| tinent for the preservation of furs and clothes 





|they make very handsome tables.” This is 
falmost an amplification of Pliny’s words :— 


‘from the moth, but hardly ever brought to this; “Dat et alnus tuber sectile, sicut citrum, 


| weed. 
») 


iplace of its growth, sells for about 2s. per| 
pound, in other Eastern countries is worth 5s. | 
and at Constantinople 30s. per pound! Yet it | 
is left entirely in the hands of native traders. | 
‘In the Araliacee family there likewise occurs | 
a curious article to which British trade is not | 
sufficiently alive, namely, the “* American Gin- ; 
_seng,” which at Canton is worth 70 dollars per 
| picul, or 2s. per pound. It is entirely in the 
{hands of the Yankees, although the plant 
erows wild in abundance in Frince Edward’s 
Island as well as in the States. Practical 
‘information of this sort might be more ap- | 
| propriately introduced in a commercial classi- | 
| fication than in the general scientific collection. 

Timber, which is far the most extensive of 
all vegetable products, would admit of several 
|commercial subdivisions, such as ornamental 
| woods, those used in naval architecture, those 
‘employed in buildings, dye-woods, medicinal 
i woods, &e. 
comprising the numerous fine specimens from 
Australia and New Zealand would be parti- 
cularly interesting. At present these are scat- 
tered through a great many different families, 
and are necessarily located in separate and 
often distant parts of the building. A very} 
| curious and instructive group might be formed | 
lof the ornamental woods of the ancients, | 
jfrom which we should learn that long before | 
| the introduction of rosewood and mahogany, | 
jall the requirements of luxury were answered 
| by woods of European or Mediterranean growth. 
This is more likely to be admitted now than 
|would have been the case previously to the 
}modern fashion for walnut-wood, which was 
the old-fashioned standard furniture wood of 
| the Romans, as we learn from Juvenal, | 
| sat. xi. 117 :— 


“Tables made here at home those times beheld 

Of our own wood: old walnut that was fell’d 

By some kind tempest, when the wind lay east, 
Now our rich gourmands value not a feast 

Unless the meats be served on citrus board 

Whose ample width rests on some rampant pard.’”’ 


| 
| 


In ancient times much more attention seems 
to have been paid to the qualities possessed by 


tree used. From Pliny we learn that the 
burrs produced by certain trees, on account of | 


poses. It is only recently that this quality of 
wood has been turned to any account in modern 


favour of burr wood. 








The group of ornamental woods | 
‘mental purposes. The palm is, however, some- 


the variety of figure which they displayed, | 
were chiefly sought after for ornamental pur- | 
ia 


cabinet-work. The walnut furniture of the’ 
present day is an instance of the revival in| Both he and the learned Endlicher, whom he 
Notwithstanding the | quotes as an authority, are utterly wrong on 


intelligent system of ma-| country, is the produce of a common Bengal | acerque.” 
“ Eacle-wood” which at Silhet, the! 


Some of the other Plinian ornamental woods, 
of more southern growth, which are now rarely 
or never met with in this country, would, no 
doubt, likewise prove worthy of their ancient 
reputation. Among these are the ilex, palm, 
and terebinth— Pistacia terebinthus. Only 
the latter figures at Kew, in the shape of a 
small sample of plane-wood, among the 
anacards in case 21. It would be very in- 
teresting to have a specimen of burr terebinth, 
which was a wood much esteemed by the 
Romans for small work. Petronius mentions 
it :—“ Sequebatur puer cum tabula terebin- 
thina et erystallinis tesseris,’—a boy followed 
him with a draught-board of terebinth-wood, 


<. 


‘and crystal dice. 


Beautiful specimens might be procured from 
Orihuela, in Spain, in the form of snuff-boxes, 
which are still made there, and very highly 
esteemed. The ilex oak is extremely abun- 
dant on the north coast of Spain, but we do 
not remember having seen it used for orna- 


times so employed at the present day; and a 
very curious cabinet made of palm-tree veneers 


‘is to be seen in the South Kensington Museum. 


Perhaps the most interesting of all the orna- 
mental woods in the Museum are those fur- 
nished by some of the species of Callitris, es- 
pecially C. quadrivalvis, which is the tree that 
produced the renowned citrus-wood of the 
ancients, an account of which was given in the 
Builder of 11th April last, by a correspondent. 


'The samples of this wood, which are in the 


Kew collection, give but a faint idea of its 
surpassirg beauty, which, in some specimens 
we have seen, is such as fairly to justify the 
Romans in the extraordinary admiration they 
entertained for it. The specimens we saw at 
Kew were all small pieces, obtained from 
French Africa, which never was the true halitat 
of the tree. We looked in vain for the citrus 
table mentioned, in the Gardener's Chronicle of 
21st May, in a review of a reprint of our 
| correspondent’s communication above alluded 
to, as to be seen in the Museum of Economic 
Botany at Kew, but found only one composed 


certain parts of a tree than to the species of | of the wood of the Australian Cadlitris robusta, 


which, though very beautiful, is not really a 
citrus table at all. We will take this op- 
portunity for disputing the criticism of the 
Chronicle on the orthography of the word 0éer 
lluded to in our correspondent’s contribution. 
The Homeric word is Svev and not Svior, as the 
reviewer's incorrect correction would have it. 
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this point, as any copy of the “ Odysse ” will 
prove :— 

Iie piv in’ isyander péya Kaiero, ryAGOcd dear 
Kédpovu tr’ evxearow, Svov 7, dvd vijcoy dcwce, 
Aawopévor,— Od. «. 


** A mighty fire upon the hearth did flame, 
The matter precious, and divine the frame, 
Of cedar cleft, and thura was the pile 
Which breathed its odour round about the isle.”’ 


The wood of the genus Cadlitris ought to have 
a special interest for us, on account of the great 
number of species which occur in some of our 
colonies ; as, for instance, Australia, where no 
fewer than twenty are found. In the Museum 
are specimens of the wood of Callitris ro- 
busta, which exhibit, so far as plain wood 
can, many of the fine qualities of the North 
African callitris. It is reported that none of 
the Australian species produce burrs ; but we 
are inclined to think that an experienced 
“ loupeur” or burr-finder would be able to dis- 
cover them where an ordinary woodman would 
fail. The discovery of burr-wood in the Aus- 
tralian callitris would be of very great impor- 


the whole mass of Mr. Scott’s building would fill 
up, or nearly so, the site from the Park to Parlia- 
ment-street, as bounded by the yellow lines in 
Sir Benjamin Hall’s plan, the result would be, 
that his great tower and the most of his Park 
front would be hidden behind the State Paper 
Office, and that the flank abutting in Downing- 
street could not be built at all without destroy- 
ing the buildings of the present Colonial Office. 
He further urged the necessity for character 
and expression in a public building; that the 
destination of an edifice should appear as 
much as possible upon its face—that a prison 
should look like a prison, and a palace like a 
palace. Mr. Tite gave considerable praise to 
Somerset House as originally designed by Sir W. 
Chambers, and as lately partially completed by 
Mr. Pennethorne. He concluded with the expres- 
sion of his confidence in Mr. Scott’s ability, if that 
gentleman thought it compatible with his position 
in the profession, to relinquish the style in which 
he had obtained so high a reputation, and of the 
desire of himself and deputation as not intending 
to make any remark that should be personal 
to that gentleman, who was known to almost 





tance, because it is evident, from the qualities | 
found in the plain wood of Callitris robusta, | 
that it would probably closely resemble that of | 
Callitris quadrivalvis, which, in the present, 
condition of the Barbary States, it is almost | 
impossible to procure. 

We cannot close this brief notice of Kew} 


without calling attention to the want which | 
exists of a place of refreshment somewhat in 
keeping with the character of the Gardens. It 
would surely prove a remunerative undertaking 
to establish a large and elegant refreshment- 
room or café, supplying good articles at a mode- 
rate rate and in a civilized manner, in the 
place of the miserable tea-dens and common 
public-houses which alone are found at present 
round this delightful resort of the Londoner. 





VISIT OF ARCHITECTS TO THE PREMIER, 
ON STYLE OF FOREIGN OFFICE. 

In consequence of the appeal made, about a 

fortnight previously, by several amateurs to Lord 





appointed rivalry. 
| talents as a Gothic architect ; but he felt that the 


| every exertion should be made to resist the 


'deny the bravery of the French army. 


every one of them. 

Mr. Sydney Smirke said that he was anxious to 
disavow all personal feelings on this occasion ; he 
had not taken part in the recent competition, and, 
therefore, could be actuated by no feeling of dis- 
He had, moreover, a great 
regard for Mr. Scott, and highly appreciated his 


true interests of his profession demanded that | 


attempts of a certain set of mediwval dilettanti, 
to force on us their thirteenth-century style, 
which, however picturesque, and however well 
suited to ecclesiastical purposes, was as clearly 
unfit for the architecture of public offices, as 
would the costume of that century be for the 
dress of the clerks and porters in those offices. 
It might be well to look to the example set us 
on the Continent. He was not about to set up 
France as arbiter elegantiarum, nor would he deny 
that French architecture was open to much 
criticism ; but it would be as idle to deny great 
esthetic excellence to French architects, as to 
What 


Palmerston, in the hope that his decision as to the | then did they do? During the last eight or nine 
rejection of any Gothic style for the new Foreign | years they had been enriching Paris with a mass 
Office might be reversed, a number of architects, | of architectural magnificence, and yet not one 
as we mentioned in our last, holding a contrary | public building has been there erected in the 
opinion, Obtained on Wednesday, the 17th, an| Gothic style. Nor was this owing to their not 
audience from his lordship. The deputation being conversant with that style, and enthusiastic 
(if we may so call it) consisted of Messrs. Banks, | in its stady, for there were in France some of the 
Barry, Bell, Brodrick (Leeds), Clifton, Cockerell, | best architectural antiquaries in Europe; but by 
Professor Donaldson, Falkener, C. Fowler, jun. | their totally abstaining from Gothic in their 


H. B. Garling, I’Anson, Kerr, Lamb, Low, Mee, | 
J. W. Papworth, Scoles, Smirke, A.R.A., Thomson, 
and Watson; with communications of assent to the | 
proposed step from Messrs. Ashpitel, Bellamy, | 
Coles, Davies, Hesketh, Owen Jones, Penrose, | 
Walters (Manchester), and others. 

Mr. Tite, M.P. introduced the deputation, and 
said at starting he wished it to be known that the | 
present movement and deputation had not in any 
way originated with himself or Mr. Coningham. 
He then begged his lordship’s attention to the 
gentlemen above named, who represented the 
views of 200 out of the 230 architects of this and 
other countries who had responded to the appeal 
of the former Government for competition designs. 
Before leaving them to speak for themselves, he 
felt at liberty to remark that if the architects who 
had been summoned by Sir B. Hall as Chief Com- | 
missioner of Works and Public Buildings before | 
the conditions of competition were drawn out had | 
been consulted as to the choice of a style, then 


adopted ; that the ground of nationality put for- | 


ward for the Gothic adopted by Mr. Scott was | 
its principal features | 
were to be found in the Lombard-Gothic of the! 


fallacious, inasmuch as 


early part of the thirteenth century, combined 
with the character of the town-halls of Belgium 
of a much later period; and that if the present 
case were given as an opportunity for an experi- 
ment on a new Gothic style, he should consider it 
us a most injudicious step. He succinctly re- 
peated the chief topics of objection to the Gothic 
style for the present purpose, such as expense, 
congruity, light, &c. which he had already made 
public. Having laid before his lordship official 
plans of the site, and having explained the actual 
condition of the locality with reference to the 
expense of the demolition of some of the present 
buildings (of which, as he observed, no sufficient 
explanation could be given in the House of Com- 
mons without constant and impracticable refer- 
ence to such plans), Mr. Tite pointed out that as 


public works, they practically admitted its unfitness 
for them. The same entire absence of Gothic ex- 
isted in the recent architecture of Berlin, Munich, 
and, he believed, also at Vienna. He therefore 
trusted that they would resist, totis virtbus, the 
adoption of the Gothic style for the Foreign 
Office ; for if thus the thin end of the wedge 





were inserted, it would necessarily follow that the 





Gothic style had been employed in London for 
buildings intended for business, the style had been 
made to serve as a sort of advertisement ; but those 
were very few, and he urged that, if retrogression 
was to be the mot d’ordre from the public to the 
architects, then there was no reason shown why 
that backward step should only reach to the Gothic 
period. He felt that the choice of a Gothic style 
for the Palace at Westminster might be defended 
upon tradition, and begged his lordship to remem- 
ber that the new Foreign Office, if in contiguity 
with anything, was in close proximity to a number 
of buildings that were not Gothic, and to one of 
me gems of European architecture, the Banqueting 
ouse. 

Mr. Coningham, M.P. concurred in the remarks 
that had been made, which he thought were con- 
firmed by the private edifices of the present time. 
He regarded the Gothic fashion asa i 
like pre-Raphaelitism, and hoped that its 
finding that taste was a question for each indivi- 
dual mind, would be enabled to follow the path 
already trodden by Goethe and Beckford, who 
commenced their career of amateurs with a lavish 
adulation of Gothic, and ended it as admirers of a 
totally different style. Referring to the inten- 
tion of erecting a new Indian office, the speaker 
concluded by expressing his anxiety that, while 
adopting the general feature of Italian architects, 
monotony and uniformity should be avoided at 
Whitehall and Westminster, instead of a variety 
of eccentricities that were fashion, not taste. 

Mr. E. B. Lamb would suggest that it was 
generally held as a matter of fact that our art 
ought to keep itself in advance of the materials of 
which it avails itself. It was equally a matter of 
fuct that the Gothic style had had a point of 
excellence, for its time, beyond which it had done 
nothing. On the contrary, since the time of 
Henry VIII. the Italian or neo-classic style had 
been changing itself so as to accommodate the 
diversity of climates and the invention of new 
materials or the improvement of old ones. All 
these, as they had been hitherto treated, were so 
many difficulties in the way of the restoration of 
a really Gothic school of advanced art. He also 
insisted that every public building, at the least, 
should exhibit in the style employed, one which 
should not be deprived of any of its leading 
characteristics. Agreeing with Mr. Tite on the 
subject of lighting in the opposed styles, he 
sketched the outery that would be made if the 
Palace at Westminster were to be enlivened by 
the removal of the divisions to its windows, and 
by similar steps that might be necessary to render 
that building as useful as if it were in another style. 

Mr. Kerr, apologizing for coming forward (at 
the suggestion of Mr. Donaldson), thought the 
deputation ought scarcely to leave his lordship 
without presenting to his mind what constituted 
the palpable reason why, in a case of the kind, 
one style of design ought to be adopted, and 
another style rejected. Styles of art were not 
arbitrary or accidental forms of design, done up 
in red tape, and stowed away for selection, but 
every style of art was part and parcel of a period 


whole of the contemplated pile of public buildings | of intellectual development, a thing produced by 


‘occupying great part of Westminster, would be that period, identifying itself with all its pecu- 


in the same streaky, gable-ended style; and if, liarities to the minutest detail, and belonging to 
such should unfortunately be the case, he would that period, and that alone. In other words, 
predict that hereafter the architecture of | every particular phase of human history, inevitably 
England would become the langhing-stock of produced its own particular manner of artistic 
Europe. | design. This was notably the case, for instance, 

Professor Donaldson said he thought that the as regarded the periods of the Egyptians, the 
deputation might also express some of the indig- | Greeks, the Romans, the Byzantine empire, the 
nation felt by the majority of the competitors and | Middle Ages, and so on ; each had its own peculiar 
of non-competing architects at the result of the | style of art generally, and of architecture indi- 
competition. Not that they were dissatisfied with vidually, belonging to itself, and identified with 


- the decision of the judges, who, it would be re- | all its peculiarities. Now, in the fifteenth cen- 
indubitably a Gothie style would not have been | 


membered by his lordship, had agreed with their | tury, as every school-boy knew, the world passed 
professional advisers in placing designs that were frem an old ow A veseoes H oe Ba apnny ory 4 
not Gothic at the head of the lists of premiums. He new. There my oo 
condemned the exertions that were made to reverse ‘ealled the modern European phase of civilization, 
‘the effect of those decisions by some of the dilet-| which had endured and p: down to the 
tanti to whom Mr. Smirke had alluded, and which | present day. If the theory he had expressed were 
| were tendered nugatory by the committee (of the | correct, we should expect to find such a change 
| House of Commons) consequently appointed, as | inaugurating with it a corresponding change in 
the committee came to no conclusion. He also | artistic style, and in architecture, And so it did. 
laid considerable blame on the late Chief Commis- | We should expect to find the new style, remaining 
sioner of Works, as having attacked the integrity | in use, attached to that form of intellect to which 
|of the system of competition, which ought to be | it belonged, till the present time. | And so it did. 
| founded on the principle that the award of the | We should expect to find it varying at different 
| execution should, wherever possible, follow that times with the variations of modern civilization. 
of the prize. The professor eulogized the archi- | And such was the fact. We should expect to find 
tects who had decorated, not only the Western its practice even now to be various in various 
portions of the metropolis, but also the City, and | countries, according to peculiarities of national 
who, by their works, had those been even restricted ‘character, And so we should find it to be, in- 
to the designs exhibited at Westminster during the fallibly. It was called Italian, but if it took its 
competition, evidenced the fitness of their minds | rise in Italy, it was because modern civilization 
to form an authoritative opinion upon the subject | took its rise in Italy. It was called Classical ; but 
under consideration. He considered that, where a | if it adopted classical details, it was only in such 
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manner and to such degree precisely as modern 
society and modern education began upon the 
basis of the remains of classical times. However, 
at the present day, with us there was a certain 
class of the educated section of society, the enthu- 
siastic, or romantic class, or whatever they might 
be called, so as to indicate a slight departure from 
common sense without being offensive,—who had 
been very busy in reviving Mediwval matters. It 
was true that they proclaimed their sole motive 
to be the preference of pre-Raffaellite painting 
and Gothic architecture, and other mere super- 
ficialities of the Middle Ages; but this apology we 
could not accept. Facilis descensus averni,—the 
surface would bringjwith it the substance. Indeed, 
he need scarcely remark that a characteristic 
policy, in Church and State, had already noto- 
riously been arrived at. It would seem as if the 
party were prepared to enunciate the position 
that the modern European system of society was 
effete and in decay, and that a new and glorious | 
Mediwval system was about to succeed it. If his | 
lordship’s sagacity led him to believe this antici- 
pation to be correct, then it might be wise to 
build, not only the edifice in question, but all 
public edifices whatever, in the style pertaining to 
the coming time; but if on the other hand it 
seemed more likely that modern European civili- 
zation was not on its last legs, but would endure 
yet a good century or two; then certainly it 
must be best to build our public offices in the 
style of the period in which we live. 





practitioners, I mean, of common-sense modern 
architecture, it was (as regarded the very great 
majority of those present) a creditable and 
honourable act beyond any controversy. All 
must be satisfied with the general character of 
the visit as a demonstration of manly opinion. 
An ARCHITECT, 





Srr,—I think the deputation to Lord Palmer- 





THE STRIKE QUESTION FURTHER 
ARGUED. 

Ix another portion of our number will be found 
some particulars of the progress during the past 
week, of the lamentable contest between masters 
and workmen in the building trade, and several 
communications on the subject. But our pages 
are of course looked to for something more 
than the chronicle, in which we are anticipated 





ston was not only justifiable, but called for, as} 
Classic architecture has been unjustly treated in | 
the shuffle of the cards which has placed the | 
Gothic design first which was only third. We} 
went against the Medievalism, not against the in- | 
dividual; but what I write for is to say that | 


in great measure by the daily press. We need 
not conceal, however, from either side, that we 
do not find the immediate subject an easy one,— 
albeit, in some of its bearings, it may have been 
thus spoken of: whilst our responsibility in any 
expression of advice is that which should be felt 


many seem, nevertheless, to think that there in the treatment of a question which concerns the 


should be a fresh competition. The Government 
know now what they want, and the Premier is 
determined to have Italian architecture. Those 
data being fixed, the matter had perhaps better 
be thrown open to the world, or to the old com- 
petitors, or to the old prizemen. The first would 
be the safest. OXE WHO WAS PRESENT. 





Str,—The illustrations which have been pub- 
lished are particularly welcome at the present 
juncture, since they enable those who have not 
had the opportunity of seeing the drawings and 
model, to form some idea of Mr. Scott’s design for | 
the Foreign Office. We can judge of the style, 
proposed for it, and of the taste displayed in it, 
which are chiefest matters for consideration as 


welfare of every one who has labour or capital to 
sell or invest, and concerns ultimately the pros- 
perity and progress which are dependent upon 
the industry and wealth of the country at large. 
It would indeed be easy, saying that the relation 
of capital to labour is not understood by the 


| artizan class, to endeavour in this present article 


to contribute to the cessation of strife, so far as the 
existence may be due to want of intelligence, or 
of application of principles admitted, on which 
side soever the omission or failing may lie. That 
defective information on the part of the artizan 
class, as to conditions on which their wages depend, 
is greatly prevalent, we do not deny: the fact is 
proved by many of the incidents of the present 
dispute, and arguments that have been put forth. 


Lord Palmerston said he was glad to receive far as the public are interested in the architec- | In like manner, there may be masters who, whilst 
the assurance that trained men of science and | tural success of an important structure, and one! not grasping or hard-hearted, yet cannot conceive 
judgment approved the course which he had felt | so conspicuously placed that if less than an em-|the reasonableness of an effort for increase of 
it his duty to pursue. He could excuse the mania | bellishment to its site, it will be pronounced a| wages and for diminution of hours of labour, 


in some quarters for building Gothic habitations | 
in the country, by recollecting that those might | 


manor-house, which itself was the successor of the | 
Gothic castle. But in regard to those building | 
Gothic habitations in towns, he felt that there | 
were people who had notions which were totally | 
out of date. <A public office was, in fact, the habi- 
tation of the chief and his staff during the day, 
and he (Lord Palmerston) knew of no style so 
suitable to an English habitation as the Hori- 
zontal, or Classic, or Italian, or whatever name 
its branches might have gained. A public build- 
ing ought to be handsome externally, while con- 
venient in the interior; and the style which he 
preferred undeniably gave buildings which com- 
bined those qualities. He believed that, in the 
erection of a handsome building, the style that he 
preferred allowed a reasonable economy to be 
observed internally: the contrary, with regard 
to Gothic, had been practically taught him at 
Westminster and elsewhere. He felt that he had 
only to repeat the statement made on a pre- 
vious occasion, viz. that he had so strong an objec- 
tion to the Gothic style for the present purpose, 
that he should think it his duty, in office or other- 
wise, to protest against the erection of a building 
such as had been submitted: he could say, in 
short, that his mind was determined not to have 
Gothic, but Italian. He might feel satisfied with 
his conviction that Mr. Tite’s sentiments were 
correct as to the comparative cost of the opposed 
styles. 

Mr. Watson mentioned the heavy expenditure 
by Mr. Russell in Park-lane, the only Gothic 
dwelling-house in that part of London. 

Lord Palmerston then referred to the cost of 





the present State Paper-office, which, he said, 
must be pulled down to show Mr. Scott’s park | 
front, and which, it was stated, cost 40,000/. 

Mr. Tite and Professor Donaldson suggested 
the possibility and propriety of a new competition, | 
confined only to the premiated architects, as was 
— to at Cambridge in the case of the Library 
there. } 


disfigurement to it. 


| or that the gain of money by the workman might 


My opinion as to Mr. Scott’s design does not be the means of increasing the consumption of 
be prompted by the vicinity of the Elizabethan | follow, but coincides with that of Lord Pal-| articles, and that the lessened labour might even 


merston. Perhaps I might qualify the noble) 
Premier’s epithet of “ frightful” by substituting | 
for it those of “ decidedly un-English,” and “ un- 
artistic.” If we are to have Gothic, let it at any) 
rate be that of our own growth. The score of its 
nationality put aside, it can confidently challenge | 
comparison with that of the Continent. What in 
the whole range of continental Gothic is to be) 
opposed to, or confronted with, what a certain 
architectural critic has thought fit to vilify as our 
“ detestable English Perpendicular,” in that sort 
of condensed, comprehensive, and energetic cri- 
ticism, which in the mouths of unsophisticated 
coalheavers would take a different shape ? 

After such fashion it is that some of Mr. Scott’s 
admirers and friends (?) have sought to cry him 
up by crying down the palace of Westminster, 
not scrupling to pronounce it “a failure,” which 
if it be, should also be a warning. I have no 
personal predilection in favour of Sir Charles 
Barry; and I think that he would have done 
better had he adhered to his first design for the 
“ Houses of Parliament,” at least as regards the 
river-front, upon which a vast amount of “ ela- 
boration” has been thrown away, because it pro- 
duces no corresponding degree of effect. Were 
the public allowed to have free access to the 
Terrace, we should then be able to inspect and 
contemplate at leisure all the “ bravery” of orna- 
mental detail bestowed upon that front. Where- 
fore, though permitted to enter the House of 
Peers, the public should be excluded from the 
Terrace, I am quite puzzled to conjecture. 

All this, however, has little to do with the 
question of style for the Foreign Office. I am 
such a pococurante in politics, that I can scarcely 
tell whether it is John Bright or Viscount 
Palmerston that is our present Premier: which- 
ever of them it be, he is doomed to do more than 
nine hours’ work, far likelier nothing less than 
nineteen, with exhaustion, not indeed of muscle 
but of brain. Like royalty itself, a prime minister 


tend not to lessen the quantity of the work done. 
So much progress, however, has been made by the 
artizan class in general education, and they are so 
well aware from experience of the sad conse- 
quences of previous strikes, that we cannot be- 
lieve in their carrying on war against that which 
has been called their natural friend, capital, were 
there not an object to be attained, or a dis- 
advantage felt to be removed, for the sake of 
which they encounter the alarming odds which 
the more intelligent amongst them know to be 
in the present instance arrayed against them. 
We say this, although feeling that they have 
made mistakes, and that their proceedings have 
not been marked throughout by fairness. The 
conduct of the masters in some cases has been 
misrepresented, and the intention of the “‘ doca- 
ment” been, we may say, perverted. The sole 
object of the “document” we believe to be, the 
preservation to the masters of that freedom which 
the artizan claims for himself; and the masters 
are quite excusable in declining to make any 
arrangements with men who belong to socie- 
ties which have exercised control so far as to in- 
terfere with the accuracy of estimates, and the 
completion of contracts, by a ‘yranny over masters 
and men which has been as great as the imputed 
“tyranny of capital.” That the object of the mas- 
ters is not that so industriously ascribed to them, is 
shown bythe concluding paragraph of their noticeof 
August Ist, in which they say,—“ Your committee 
would recommend that, to continue to meritorious 
workmen the advantages of the legitimate objects 
from which existing Trades’ Unions or} Societies 
have been diverted, the proposed association 
should give authority to the Executive Committee 
to submit for its sanction a plan for the establish- 
ment of a new, sound, and legitimate benefit 
society.” 

The relation between master and workman, 
as over and over again shown by those who 
have the interests of the latter at heart, and who 


Mr. H. B. Garling and Messrs. Banks and | reposes upon a bed of roses, to scent their fragrance, consider every argument that is uttered, is simply 


Barry, as leading prizemen in the late competi- | 
tion, were made known to Lord Palmerston, and | 
the interview was brought to a close. 





CORRESPONDENCE AS TO INTERVIEW. 
WITH LORD PALMERSTON: AND THE 
FOREIGN OFFICE. 


but to feel their thorns. 

That I am decidedly Palmerstonian as regards 
the style fitting for the Foreign Office is too 
palpable to be disguised. | ANGLO-GOTHICIST. 





Tue IntsH NAatTionat GaLiERy.—Sir,—With 
reference to the second paragraph in the article 


that of two individuals having commodities to 
exchange. One has labour and the other has 
money : and it is fair for one of the parties to stipu- 
late on conditions without which he will not 
jmake an exchange, just as it is for the working- 
|man who buys an ounce of tea that it shall be 
| wrapped in paper, or a pint of beer that it shall 
| be handed him in the pewter. This doctrine, say 


Smr,—I suspect, from the wording in last week’s | headed “‘ Works in Ireland,” in your last number, | some, is political economy, which takes no notice 


Builder, of the notice of the deputation of | wherein it is said, “the iron girders, &c. (for the of the Christian duties. 


That is admitted,—as 


architects to Lord Palmerston, that you would | new Irish National Gallery) are being supplied also that there are such duties from a master to 
not be found a very warm advocate of the | from Oxmantown Foundry,” will you permit me his workman; but it will only blind the percep- 
step. I confess that the deputation appeared | to say that the whole of the wrought-iron girders tion of the workman, and will even prevent possi- 
to me, in some of its elements, to savour of|and joists for the construction of the fireproof, bility of exercise of such duties, to import matter 


personality,—at least, as regards party feeling, 
not individual ill-will ; but as a demonstration in 
support of the honest opinions of a class of archi- 
tects too long silent, and much denounced, and 
now threatened with entire repudiation,—the 


floors are made in England, and supplied by 
myself? There are, I believe, some cast-iron 
girders and stanchions in the building, and your 
notice may possibly refer to these. 


into the debate which has no more concern with 
the real question than with the science of build- 
ing. If rate of wages were dependent mainly 


| upon individuals, generous or avaricious, it might 


Henry Barretr. (be reasonable to speak of such obligations as 
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Christianity teaches; but the rate is determined 
for the employer rather than by him; and any 
master who would be induced to give more than 
the customary rate, without the certainty of 
more than the customary return in labour, 
would inevitably get into the Gazette. Such 
customary rate is fixed by the price which 
the consumer can afford to pay for the 
article, or in the present case by the amount 
which the individual has to spare for a house, 
which conditiondependson what the individual may 
himself have been able to get in exchange for his 
particular commodity from the general prosperity 
of the country, or rather of countries; for, by 
peace and freedom of trade, the depression of one 
country is alleviated by the prosperity of another, 
and the ultimate happiness to which, however 
slowly or interruptedly, the world tends, is brought 
nearer to realization. Inequalities, the while, 
rather than the reverse, are what are natural to 
man: this is shown by the difference of advan- 


not know how a further increase of cost could be 
viewed with complacency. 

Without speaking with the slightest disrespect 
of the judgment of the workmen, when formed 
with knowledge of facts, we think it must be seen 
by them that they are endeavouring to express a 
judgment without knowledge of facts. Assume 
that the masters concede the question of the hours, 
and engage the additional number of men, or 
assume that the workmen return to labour on the 
original terms,—equally they may have injured 
themselves. In the latter case they will have lost 
the time and wages during which they have been 
on strike, incurring debts which many of them in 
the rest of their lives will not recover from: in 
the former case, the demand for buildings will 
probably be less great, so that not more, but 
less than the old number of workmen will be 
employed; or uncertainty of employment will be 


increased, and the men may be only too glad to | 
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individual employer as having made his fortune 
out of the “blood, bone, and sinew of the pro- 
ducing classes,” it is strange how they forget that 
contemporaneously with that fortune, has been 
made, besides the gain to the country at large, 
what is fortune by every parity of reasoning to 
thousands of the same classes, and if we do not 
mistake (alluding of course to railroad con- 
struction), through the medium of “ piece-work.” 
But admit that there is difficulty in solving the 
question as to what is at a particular time the 
equitable rate of wages :—how is to be acquired 
by the artizan the gain which he is justified in 
expecting from the introduction of machinery ? 
It is only plain, that the ground taken 
by the Conference of the United Trades is 
wrong, and that the workmen have no claim 
to the profits of machinery beyond the claim 
which they have in common with other members 
of the community, from whose inventions they 
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tages under which men are born into the world, | 


return to their old rates. Instances of this will | themselves derive benefit. We should insult 
come to the recollection of all who know anything | the men themselves, did we suppose they could 


differences of country, of physical constitution, of | of strikes, or those who have lately read the news- 
social station, and of wealth, and by every inter-| papers. So true is it, as taught by the much- 
pretation of the parable of the ten talents; and | abused political economists, that though strikes 
such teach the fallacy of an attempt to settle may be what the workmen would call successful, 
uniform rates of wages, which aim to reduce all, they cannot suffice to raise permanently the rate 
in opposition to the teaching of nature, to one of wages, which is dependent simply upon the 
level, and to discourage all individual efforts. number of the labourers amongst whom the 

We do not omit to consider that the rate may | available fund or capital has to be apportioned ; 
depend, also, on the quantity of profit which the and thus there is perfect reason in the advice 
master requires, or that which stands him in the which working-men have ridiculed, namely, to 
place of wages, for what he has done. Of course beware of frightening away capital,—which is not 
he is entitled to that, just as the labourer is to tied to any sort of investment, or any country,— 
his compensation. And it may even be the correct and reason in the assertion that there is no means 
method of explanation, to say that in all respects | of increasing wages except by fostering the in- 
the master so-called, resembles the labourer; since | crease of capital as compared with population, or 
both get their returns only from a fund which is | hy the opposite process—diminishing population, 
the property of some one else. For, it is well | as, for instance, by emigration. If a larger amount 
known to workmen themselves, that building of the capital of the country could be invested in 
operations are in great part carried on with money | building, the whole of the workmen might be 
borrowed; that when the market-rate of interest employed, whilst they would have better homes ; 
is high, returns will not justify the borrowing, but this will not occur so long as there are 
and building ceases for a time; that the great strikes. Besides, should the workmen “suc- 

italists and the bankers might in some sense | ceed” in their present object, every master here- 
lled the master-builders ; and that, whatever after will have to reserve always in hand an 
may be wrong in legislation as to money—if wrong | amount to provide against the contingency of a 
there be—or whatever rights are due to all educated | strike—an amount which would otherwise be 
men politically, or towards amendment of financial | fructifying to the benefit of the body of artizans. 
conditions, or towards the acquirement of what | The calamities of Ireland have arisen from causes 
has been deemed their inalienable title to the land, | which are well understood by the political econo- 
(both which questions have been raised in dis-| mist, some of them which have required to be 
cussion of late, but which we do not pursue), they, | checked by emigration ; and so far as this has 
the men, can have no grievance against those who | brought a poorer class than that of our own 


capita 
A 


be ca 






are in such case merely the manipulators of capital, 
The question put in either case, that 
is to say, whether the master be considered the 
capitalist, or the agent, is simply—TIs he, or is 
he not, acquiring from the combined under- 
taking, an unnecessarily large amount of return, 
or wages ? 

Thus, the present strike turns, in great mea- 
sure, upon the point, whether the master can do 
one of two things,—diminish his profit to himself— 
or otherwise, get a higher price from the public. 
For, it 1s perfectly clear from the present strike, | 
that it will not answer for the master to rely, in 
case of success in the nine-hours movement, upon 
getting a greater amount of work than is at 
present done in nine hours; because one object of | 
the strike is to procure the employment of men 
who have been unemployed,—an object which 
would of course be frustrated were the present 
ten hours’ amount of work to be got through in 
nine hours. Besides, it may be reasonably sup- 


or agents. 


posed that the work would be done by the new | 
workman in an inferior manner ; there having been | 
some tendency towards selection of good work- | his capability of paying increased wages. 


people to these shores, it has doubtless tended to 
depress wages with us below what might other- 


|not see that they are every day deriving fresh 
|advantages from the cheapening of commodities, 
‘and the means of increased enjoyment and health 
which are within their reach. Are they slow to 
avail themselves of these ? Go to the railways or 
the river-boats on Sundays; and see how com- 
fortable a man with his whole family may be on 
the 33s. (or take it at less) of the industrious 
artizan per week. We incline to think their 
real enjoyments are not much less than those of 
the capitalist. It is not many days since a large 
' contractor, with a positive tearin hiseye,contrasted 
his enjoyments as a workman with the misery he 
| had endured through the proceedings of his men 
| during the last twelve months. Of course sick- 
ness may fall upon them; but even supposing that 
the results of this do not come from the want 
of provident habits, and come from absence of 
opportunities for small investment, such results do 
not show that the relations of capital and labour 
are wrong, however they may show the need of 
legislative interference, or of the sympathy and 
‘aid of what are called the upper classes. There 
'can be no doubt of the claim of the artizan to be 
heard on the question, of in what manner the 
period may be bridged over, of his suffering, 
‘which occurs between the supercession of his 
,labour, and his replacement in the field: he can 
‘help the introduction of the machinery by his 
opposition to it; but he cannot stop the progress 
of that or of any other general good ; and it may be 
said that his attempt to claim any priority in ad- 
vantage from machinery not invented by him, or 
| purchased by Acs labour or his capital, is simply a 


wise have been the level. But amongst the causes relic of that opposition to machinery altogether, 
in Ireland have been the strikes, which, together | which artizans as a class have laid aside, having, in 
with general insecurity for property, have literally | the growth of their intelligence, seen the benefits 
“frightened away ” capital from that country. that have accrued to them from it. Further con- 

The workmen are right in endeavouring to’ sideration—webhopenotfurther experienc eofstrikes 


‘secure, by lawful combination, the utmost that —will teach them the necessity of abandoning all 


they can get as wages, and in endeavouring to relics of those middle ages of which some of their 
shorten the hours of labour. Political economy orators speak so much, the period when there 
directly teaches that attainment of these objects, | were indeed no rights of manhood, or of property, 
provided that the common capital of the country, and when civil strife with fire and pestilence were 
or fund for the payment of labour, is not drawn | theconstantshadows on thishome of England. They 


‘upon unduly, is advantageous to all ; but the men | will give up all tyranny over labour, which seeks to 


are wrong in practically assuming that they have place intellect and skill at the level of mediocrity, 
not disadvantages for an opinion on this point and checks advancement; or which prescribing a 
which are inseparable from the position of others, term of apprenticeship, would even go to prevent a 
and which question a strike alone can solve,—but | inan from elevating his condition, and which were it 
to the degradation of their position, if the strike | perfect in its organization, would forbid the deve- 


| be unsuecessful,—whilst chances of such ill suecess lopment of a George Stephenson amongst us. Not 


are increased by the very circumstances brought | even, the fact that wages have diminished—sup- 
up by the occurrence of the strike itself. Surely | posing that to be so, which we are not prepared 
the master may honestly differ in opinion as to to say,—would show that the condition of the 
If so, artizan had retrograded; for, the rates require to 


men, however the rules of the trades’ unions have | the chances are that the workman, on hisdesireto be viewed relatively to the prices of food and 


aimed at procuring employment for each man in 
his turn. 


return to work at the old rates, finds that he is commodities; and we certainly do not think that 
not wanted, the capital having been taken to other all who make assertions as to a decline have in 


Now, we doubt whether we ourselves, or the | investments, or the labour having been supplanted full, studied what is so difficult a subject. 


workmen and their leaders, are in the position to | by machinery. 


A contest between capital and ‘That altogether the financial condition of the 


judge whether or not the masters are obtaining an | labour has been likened to the combat of the building artizan class in our country has need of 
excessive amount of profit, or whether or not the | Kilkenny cats: the personal disadvantages, how- further improvement, we cannot doubt. There are 
public would pay more for the article. Neither |ever, preponderate on the side of the artizan only these modes (besides improvement in their 


are the Legislature or the Government in such a | 


position. It was the consciousness that, whether 
they or not, none but the masters could approach 
to a judgment on either question, that made us 
almost shrink from the attempt to say anything 
on the subject in hand. But it may be inferred 
by any one who examines our lists of tenders, 
that the ideas of profit required from capital or 
investment vary; and that the builder making 
the lowest tender may have the smallest quan- 
tity of profit. Again, the number of builders 
who are unfortunate is so large as to occasion 
common remark. As regards the cost of buildings, 
considering that house-room is one of the real 
difficulties of the artizan class in London, we do 


4 


or labourer. own habits) in which the object can be effected :— 
| Are there however, it will be asked,—and here 1. By the larger investment of capital in building 
lwe revert to previous remarks,—no means in| speculations. 2. By diminution of the number of 
ithe hands of the labourer, by which he can pro- artizans, as by emigration. 38. By the redundant 
tect himself from oppression, and from the ratural members of the class taking to other employments, 
tendency on the part of the master to look after |and by a decline in the price of food; or, 4. By 


his own interests? We may consider that think- | the formation of co-operative labour associations. 


ing men have cast off the delusion that they are 
entitled to any of the returns of capital—capital 
which was never theirs, but was simply the accu- 
mulated industry of an individual, ‘The workmen 
have no more right to returns from that capital, 
than they have to the other description of gain, 
the profit which the employer keeps as the wages 
of his labour. When their talkers allude to one 





Of these expedients, or correctives, the first and 
last are those only which are pertinent to the 
question, and of the two, notwithstanding the 
snecess which has attended co-operation in some 
cases, and what the law now allows to be done, 
we are inclined to think that the first will carry 
the election, till education is advanced, and men 
can join together without reason for suspicion of 
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one another, as too much evinced in the progress 
of public companies. Still it is remarkable that 
building workmen have not tested further than 
they have the principle of association, especially 
with a view to the lessening of that house-rent 
which is their greatest difficulty, and which diffi- 
culty is the very one which they are now bent on 
increasing. Holding, however, that the immediate 
question is not an easy one; what we have 
expressed are conclusions, for which we calculate 
upon the adhesion of the educated men amongst 
the artizans with whom we are fellow-labourers : 
ato the expediency of the strike they must decide 
for themselves; and “ God defend the right.”” They 
will ever have our aid towards the improvement 
ef their condition, whether as to the places of 
their abode, their means of education, their social 
and even their political advancement, and their 
opportunities for relaxation; but we can but ask 


them to bring the matter now at issue to amicable | 
arbitration, and to abandon every attitude which | 
must lead to the belief that they are opposing | 


themselves to means which, rightly applied, are 
for their advancement, and for the welfare of all. 





PROCEEDINGS IN CONNECTION WITH 
THE STRIKE. 

THE position of affairs, we regret to say, has 
not mended : indeed the methodical proceedings 
and extended organization of the “conference ” 
(which has almost the air of saying “see how well 


we can do it”), and the asserted determination of | 


the masters to insist on the “ declaration,” are 
ominous as to its continuance. 

The masters also adhere to their determination 
not to open their shops, even to those who will 
agree not to join a society interfering between 
master and man, until the Messrs. Trollope are at 
work. At the present moment (Thursday) we are 
enabled to assert that Messrs. Trollope have 137 
men engaged; but as the masters are not to meet 
again before next Tuesday, and could not even 
then open their shops without calling a general 
meeting of their association, it must, under any 
circumstances, be some time before any change 
an take place. 

The Conference wish it understood that 
“Messrs. Cremer & Facy, and Messrs. Brown & 
Osborn, have been appointed delegates for visiting 
the whole of the principal towns in the United 
Kingdom, for the purpose of agitating the Nine- 
Hours Movement, and collecting material sup- 


On Tuesday some misunderstanding on the part of the 
labourers, led to the assembling of a considerable throng 
at the Paviors’ Arms, but the secretary showed that 175/. 
had been handed to the labourers’ delegates. The uproar, 
however, was renewed, and Mr. H. Noble, a bricklayer, 
addressed them. He said, I will tell you exactly what we 
have done with the money we have received. The amount 
of money which we sert to the bricklayers in order to pay 
them Is. 1d. a head, which was all we could give, was 
£8l.; to the masons we sent 29/,; to the painters, 19/.; to 
the plasterers, 33/.; to the carpenters and joiners, 152/. ; 
and to the labourers’ committee, through your delegates, 
175. In addition to this we paid the Woolwich men— 55) 
in number—the stone-sawyers, smiths, and plumbers. To 
Trollope’s men alone we paid 129/.—(A Voice—“ Yes, they 
gotitall,and we got rione.’’) Steady, my friends. Why, 
they were the men that you cailed out forthe nine hours, 
and they must be maintained.—(‘‘Ay, that’s right enough.’’) 
We paid to these men 12s: each for the mechanics, and 
8s. 6d. for the labourer. That amounted to between 600/. 
and 700/. which was the whole of the money that was 
collected. The money we received was equally divided 
amongst the whole lot, labourers and mechanics alike, 
and the amount paid was Is. 1d. ahead. The point is 
this. If the masters had not shut up their shops and 
locked the men out, we should have had ample funds to 
carry out the nine-hours movement ; but the masters having 
locked out the men, who amount to thousands in number, 
how do you think that we can guarantee you anything 
like a tangible support? Do you know how much we 





port? Why, 20,000/. or 30,000/. a-week. 
After some further observations he called upon them to 


they did, and then they dispersed. 

In the evening an adjourned meeting of delegates from 
the various metropolitan trades was held at Shaftesbury 
Hall, Aldersgate-street. The chair was taken by Mr. 
Grey, mason. 

Delegates were present, representing the French 
polishers of the east end of London, the Mutual Improve 
ment Association, of Saddlers and Harness-makers, the 
silk velvet weavers, the umbrella and parasol silk 
weavers, the boot and shoe makers (2nd division of Re- 
formers), the plumbers (Meeting at the Star, Borough), the 
umbrella-makers (Union-street), the plumbers (Central- 
lodge, Green Man, St. Martin’s-lane), the tinplate workers 

Black Jack), the bootand shoe makers (West-end), the 2nd 

division of boot and shoe makers, the Amalgamated 
Society of Engineers, the bookbinders (Raquet-court, 
Fleet-street), the gilders, the coach and wheel wrights 
Rose-street, Long-acre), the plumbers (Hole in the 
Wall), the tobacconists (Bacon-street, Bethnal-green), 
the silver spoon makers, the operative tinplate workers 
Bell Inn, Old Bailey), the zinc workers (Clerkenwell), 
the second division of farriers, the ropemakers, the 
coopers (east end), the boot closers (west end), the Lon- 
don cabinetmakers ‘west end), the coopers (Hand-in-Hand 
Society), the cigar makers (Commercial-road), the brick- 
makers, the united cork cutters, and the cane workers. 

Mr. Potter (the secretary), in explaining the proceedings 
of the past week, said,— Yesterday a dividend was declared 
by the conference to nearly 10,000 individuals. To pay the 


a much larger fund than we had at our disposal. The con- 
ference, however, struck a dividend of Is. Id. per man to 


classes, but paying skilled and unskilled workmen alike. 
Many of the societies paid, in addition to that, 5s. a man. 
The men who struck at Trollope’s were also paid to the 





port for the men locked out.” 

Meetings have been held in consequence at | 
Reading and elsewhere, and resolutions passed to | 
cive aid to the men. 

They further wish us to make known the 
opinion of Mr. Edwin James on the declaration, 
already, however, extensively circulated. Mr. 
James says :— 

“‘Upon the differences so detrimental to the capital of 
the employers, and so injurious to the best interests of the 
employed, which now unhappily exist, I at present ex- 
press no opinion; but I am not at all surprised that any 
English artizan, who has the right to carry his labour to 
market unshackled by any restriction, should resist the 
imposition of terms by his master which are most arbi- 
trary and most unjust.’’ 


number of 212—12s. skilled and 8s. unskilled labourers. 
This being the fourth week of the strike, the conference 
thought that they were justified in giving the men locked 
out as large a dividend as they could, and in placing the 
strike men on as low a footing as possible. We expect 
that the dividend next Monday will be larger for many 
reasons. After some further observations, wherein he 
urged that the masters were wrong, 

Various delegates spoke, mostly saying that, when meet- 
ings could be held, funds would doubtless be voted in aid. 

The Delegate from the Amalgamated Engineers said 
| that their body would decide what support they should 


day fortnight. They were considering the propriety of 
granting 1,000/., and, as his society had every confidence 
in the executive of the present movement, he had no doubt 
whatever that the 1,000/. would be granted. 
that the building trades should unite themselves into one 
amalgamated society, and that a standing committee of all 





Some of the masters say on this that no reason- 
able man would have given this opinion if he had | 
known the condition in which they, the masters, | 
have been held for some months past. 





Last week a meeting of operatives engaged in the 
metal traces met, whereat the chairman, Mr. Tomey, 
said ** Any one who refuses to help his fellow-workman on 
Saturday night is no man, and is not worthy of the name 
of a metal worker. We have had nothingto do with the 
nine hours’ movement, and have given the master 
builders no trouble for twenty years. At the same time 
J think that nine hours’ labour is enough for any one, 
and if he can’t tire himself in that time he’s a lazy fellow.” 

Mr. P. Barnes moved, and Mr. J. Seyles seconded, the 
following resolution, which was agreed to :—* That this | 
meeting, taking into consideration the present condition | 
of the locked-out operatives in the metal trades, do pledge | 
themselves to use every lawful endeavour to render | 
them every assistance until the obnoxious ‘ document’ 
is withdrawn.”’ 

On Monday the first payment of a dividend was made 
to those who have been locked out a fortnight. The total 
payment to each, both from the Conference and the funds 
of the society to which he belonged, is said to have ranged 
from 5s. to 8s. The strike men have received—ist week, 
15s. skilled, and 12s. unskilled; 2nd week, 1/. skilled, and 
i5s. unskilled; 3rd week, 15s. skilled, and 12s. unskilled; 
and 4th week, 12s. skilled, and 8s. unskilled. The Con- 
ference disbursed about 1,000/. among the following 
men :— 





Labourers ........ TETeTETT TTT 3,245 
Carpenters and joiners .......... 2,816 
I cs 05 10a 8s ese 1,077 
Plasterers 2.06 ..cees SO vais Ke antes 662 
MOU Ni Nictcnnces veen es Sa veeed 547 
4 POPE PT ERTT Lee ee ° 362 
Smiths, plumbers, &c. .......... 80 
DUONG BAW FELD 6 os ooo ccccosescce 64 
Men at Woolwich (all branches).. 55) 
Messrs. Trollope’s men.......... 214 





the trades of London should be maintained in orderto meet 
crises like the present. 

The Delegate from the plumbers (Hole-in-the-Wall 
said that his body would support the building trades, but 
he was not at present prepared to say to what extent. If 
the present movement for the nine hours should be suc 
cessful, he supposed that the plumbers must have eight 
hours, as they had nine hours at present. 





CORRESPONDENCE AS TO THE STRIKE. 


Srr,— Looking at this mad “ strike 


closely connected with the question of machinery 
versus talent. No man who is really capable of 
doing something of value, let it be in any depart- 


ment whatsoever, would for a moment attempt to | 


| join a combination which would prevent him from 
obtaining for himself the proper recompense for 
|his talents. Think of Charles Dickens joining a 
society of penny-a-liners, to be remunerated for 
his writings at that price! By energy he has 


page to more pounds. It is in this way that many 
masons and carvers, starting at some few shillings 
per day, have by education and practice become 
proficients, at last ending by taking rank ‘as 
sculptors (some even as architects), receiving their 
thirty to fifty guineas for a bust, and their 
hundreds and thousands of pounds for statues and 
other works of art. Wood-carvers are in the like 
category ; and with something of the same energy, 
smiths might again resuscitate some of that lost 





should want to give you anything like a tangible sup- | 


hold up their hands against the ‘‘ declaration,’’ which | 


merest trifle to such a number would require alarge fund, | 


10,000 men, making no difference whatever between the | 


| give to the movement at a meeting to be held on Wednes- | 


He suggested | 


or “lock- | 
out,” or whatever other term may be given to it, | 
lin an artistic light, it appears to me that it is| 


made his way, and while doing so has raised his | 
standard of payment from say a few shillings a} 





mystery of ornamental ironwork, now so seldom 
practised from the want of the universality of the 
feeling for it. Workmen who will only remain 
at the bench, making perhaps doors and sash- 
frames, and even bungling at that; nailing down 
floor-boards, and such like work ; laying bricks or 
cutting stones, all which, however it may re- 
require a certain amount of skill, must in a very 
great measure be comprised under the denomina- 
tion of machinery rather than of real skill or of 
art. The present race of workmen appear to me 
to show by their movement that they wish to be 
considered as machines: formerly all workmen 
were artists, and not paid more for being so. I 
could understand any desire on their part to be 
paid according to merit, but when the request 
comes, “all at one price,” and “ all so many hours,” 
| the reasonableness of their demand is doubtful, to 
_say the least of it. By accepting a proportionate 
| rate of wages, they would prove their desire to 
| cultivate their intellects, and render themselves 
| worthy of their hire, anda greater degree of pride 
| in their own work would be felt by each man. 
|. Such work as is done by the men now out, can 
| be learnt by other men in a comparatively short 
space of time. A clever foreman or two, in acap- 
| penter’s shop, would soon put a dozen willing men 
| into training. A‘few weeks would be sufficient to 
make bricklayers sufficienty skilled to do such 
| work as is done nowadays; no art, and not much 
education is necessary, either for carrying hods of 
mortar or of bricks; and a slight amount of 
tuition would turn men at present running wild 
in our streets, into decent plasterers. The trades 
| are not so difficult to be learnt that men should 
refrain from learning them to gain an honest 
|livelihood. As a workman said to me once, 
|“ There’s many a trade to be learnt by looking 
}on.” Some years since, when a strike took place 
} amongst the compositors and other people in the 
| printing establishments, what did Messrs. Han- 
}sard do? Sit down and wait? Nothing of the 
Being themselves up in the business, they 





| kind, 
| sent out into the neighbourhood, obtained a large 
{number of persons who were willing to learn, 
itaught them the work, and in a fortnight had 
| their establishment in full play as if nothing had 
| happened ; laughing at their old hands when they 
saw their folly, and wished to be taken on again. 
| Such may probably be the case in the present 
| strike, should the men continue to be so regard- 
| less of their own interests as to believe that their 
| present demands will be a panacea for their com- 
plaints. The address of the Society of Ornamen- 
| tal Sculptors, given, in your last number, should 
| be read by all; it is another proof of the little 
wisdom displayed in the present movement of the 
|workmen. I would also refer them to the seventh 
|volume of the Builder, p. 146, where Mr. S. 
| Smirke showed that the workman, in the time of 
| the Commonwealth and subsequently, must have 
| paid about as much for his bread as he now pays, 
| whilst he received rather less than a quarter of 
| his present wages! 
May I relate an anecdote to be found in Vasari ? 
|* #* #* “the builders, animated by success, 
worked vigorously ; but being pressed more than 
usual by Filippo, and having received certain re- 
primands concerning the masonry, and in relation 
to other matters of daily occurrence, discontents 
| began to prevail. Moved by this circumstance, 
and by their envy, the chiefs among them drew 
together and got up a faction, declaring that the 
work was a laborious and perilous undertaking, 
and that they would not proceed with the vault- 
ing of the cupola but on condition of receiving 
large payments, although their wages had already 
been increased, and were much higher than was 
usual. By these means they hoped to injure 
Filippo, and increase their own gains. This cir- 
| cumstance displeased the wardens greatly, as it 
did Filippo, also; but the latter having reflected 
on the matter, took his resolution, and one Satur- 
day evening he dismissed them all. The men, 
seeing themselves thus sent about their business, 
and not knowing how their affair would turn, 
were very sullen; but on the following Monday 
Filippo set ten Lombards to work at the building, 
and by remaining constantly present with them, 
and saying ‘do this here,’ and ‘do that there,’ he 
taught them so much in one day that they were 
able to continue the works during many weeks. 
The masons, seeing themselves thus disgraced as 
well as deprived of their employment, and know- 
ing that they would find no work equally profit- 
able, sent messengers to Filippo, declaring that 
they would willingly return, and recommending 
themselves to his consideration. Filippo kept 
them for several days in suspense, and seemed not 
inclined to admit them again. They were after- 
wards reinstated, but with lower wages than they 
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had received at first. Thus, where they had 
thonght to make gain, they suffered loss, and by 
seeking to revenge themselves on Filippo, they 
brought injury and shame on their own heads.” 
This was in 1423. Matters do not appear to 
have changed for the better in 440 years! 

AMI ET AMATEUR. 





Srr,—In a recent article you touch on the 
political economy of the strike, but you omit to 
mention that in our artificial state of society, 
certain laws prevent working men from bringing 
their labour to the best market. Unconsciously, 
the best friends of the working-classes shrink 
from carrying the stern laws of political economy 
to their inevitable conclusion ; and yet, how can a 
case be argued with any hope of beneficial result, 
when only one-half the facts are stated ? 

Passing by the well-ventilated question of the 
paper duty, 1 will go on to the circumstance 
which is not so generally recognized, viz.,—thbat 
our entire export trade has now reached that 
point at which its further extension depends 
chietly on an increase of the more important 
imports, say, tea and sugar, on both of which the 
Pharisees of the present day, regardless of the 
precept,—* Muzzle not the ox,” have placed an 
enormous duty. 

I hardly expect you will think this letter worth 
printing, but as political economy is so often quoted 
against the strikes, it ought also, if possible, to 
give them a lift. G. W. FIELD. 

Srr,—I perceive that a circular, signed by 
G. Potter and others, which you inserted last 
week, is full of error and misrepresentation. In 
accordance with a principle which has almost 
become a law of nature, you will find that when a 
man has a bad cause, or the worst part of the 
argument, he generally seeks to make good his 
deficiency by falsehood and abuse. 

Let me try one or two of Mr. Potter’s asser- 
tions by this rule. 

1. The statement, “that in agreeing to the 
“document,” it would rob the men oftheirtreedom.” 
How it would do this, the cireular adroitly leaves 
others to show. 

A man agreeing to a statement, which simply 
says, “that so long as himself and employer are 
mutually agreed, he will not acknowledge the 
right of Mr. Potter or his Conference to usurp an 
unjustifiable domination over him,” cannot be 
robbing him of his freedom. No, sir, it is the 
Conference’s interference with every Englishman’s 
right to think and act for himself that robs him of 
his freedom, and not the “ document ” which seeks 
to make him free. 

2. How this misrepresented “document” can 
also “rob the men of those benefits which their 
thrift has provided for sickness and old age,” I 
am ata loss toimagine. Nor can I, for the life of 
me, see the connection between them. The Con- 
ference seem satisfied in making foolish assertion, 
trusting that the workmen whom they are lead- 
ing to destruction will never ask for the proof. 
So far from the masters wishing to destroy the 
men’s benefit societies, it has been their aim for 
many years to improve the working man’s con- 
dition, both physical and intellectual; and I will 
give a donation to any new, real benefit society 
they may form, which truly seeks to benefit them, 
and not sow dissension between employer and 
employed 

1 would entreat the workmen not to lend them- 
selves to the shallow sophistry of the Conference 
as to the terms on which a man ought to labour. 
It is the duty of every man to make the most he 
can of his labour: it is his capital, and ought to be 
under no restriction. To suppose that a man with 
six or seven children shall work no more hours 
(or earn no more, for it is just the same,) than a 
single man, or that every man must earn and share 
alike, is simply ridiculous; that the skilful and 
the dull, the industrious and the idle, are all to 
share the same, and rest satisfied with attaining a 
wretched mediocrity. Where was this nonsense 
learnt? Not in nature, for the strongest, most 
active and vigorous always take the lead; not in 
our great schools, universities, or learned profes- 
sions, for there every man looks to himself and 
endeavours to reach the prize of his “high calling;” 
no man wishing for mediocrity (which, after all, 
means inferiority), but each seeking to obtain the 
degree of M.A. or D.D., the gown of the professor, 
or the baton of the field-marshal. It is a noble 

emulation. He may look back on his journey at 
his less gifted brother; he may pity and assist 
him ; he can do no more; it is plain they can never 

equal ; one will be a bishop or chief-justice, the 
other a poor curate or magistrate. This is the law 





of nature. We must progress. One man will rise 
above another ; it cannot be avoided. In propor- 
tion to a man’s abilities so will be his progress, 
provided he strives. Oh, that I could impress this 
on my fellow-workman, for this holds good for him. 
Let him strive all he can, and endeavour from a 
workman to become a foreman, and ultimately a 
master ; let him mark out this course for himself, 
and these pernicious unions and strikes will totter 
to their destruction. A Lonpon BUILDER. 

Srr,—Is it not lamentable to note the delusion 
which is attempted to be kept up by the “ Confe- 
rence” as to the sympathy from various sources 
professed to be excited towards the “ nine-hours 
movement.” Surely the eyes of the workmen 
must be opened by such facts as these. 

The agitation has been going on, according to 
the statements of its leaders, for twenty months 
or more; yet, when the time of trial comes, they 
are prepared to dole out to the poor victims of 
their maneevures 1s. 1d. per man for a fortnight’s 
pay, when these very men, but for their interfe- 
| rence, would have received 20s. to 33s. each per 
| week, or 40s. and 60s. respectively for the fort- 
| night. It is said, that the labourers have been 
told that they must, by degrees, repay the money 

advanced to them by their society. 

Rumours were diligently circulated that from 
10s. upwards were to be expected per week per 
man. What confidence can be placed in men 
who would willingly allow such rumours to be 
, abroad while they knew the fearful reality of the 
case. 
| And now they promise larger payments, Upon 
| what basis? The trades, generally, were to sup- 
port. They had one meeting, and adjourned, so 
_that they would be prepared that evening, said 
the spokesman at the Paviors’ Arms, to come for- 
_ ward with their efficient aid. What was the re- 
sult? Thirty delegates met: one from a life 





five in a fortnight ! 


consider it; one actually protested against the 


eight hours. 
Surely the sensible men must see on what 
broken reeds they are leaning. 
A ConTRACTOR. 





SOME CONSEQUENCES WHICH MAY 
ARISE FROM THE “STRIKE.” 

Amip the fierce controversy now waging be- 
tween the employers and operatives engaged in 
the building trades, there appears to be little heed 
given to the probable eflects of this unhappy 
strike, especially as regards wages and machinery. 
Experience tells us that strikes in general lead to 
results most opposed to those actually desired by 
their promoters, and that instead of raising the 
rate of wages, they tend to lower them ; instead 
of repelling the use of machinery, they aid its 
more rapid development ; and instead of benefiting 
the condition of the artisan, they tend to degrade 
and humiliate it. Hence the objections made with 
respect to the strike at Messrs. Trollope’s. They 
are made, not so much in a spirit of contradiction, 
as in the consciousness of the evils which the 
artizans are inflicting on themselves and the com- 
munity! and if an instance is required, let the 
recent strike of the shoemakers of Northampton 
furnish the illustration. 

The sewing-machine was introduced into their 
trade, and as they disapproved of it, they conse- 
quently “struck ” against its use. Then came 
the usual accompaniments of a strike : speeches— 
the very parallel of those made by the speakers of 
the nine-hours movement—were delivered; meet- 
ings held; shops placed on strike; “scab” lists 
issued ; threats, violence, and intimidation prac- 
tised; and an extensive agitation carried on to 
procure funds. Yet, after several months’ fierce 
and bitter warfare, the men on strike found that 
their conduct only caused the masters to rely 
more on the machine labour than on the manual: 
consequently a few weeks back the strike was 
broken up, and the men refrained from further 
opposition. 

But during this struggle, hundreds of pounds 
were fruitlessly wasted, extensive and wide-spread 
ruin created, and the staple trade of the locality 
lost to a certain extent. And all for nothing! 
May not this afford a lesson to those who are 
“striking ” for the “nine hours ;” and may it not 





nine-hours movement altogether; and one plumber | 
suggested that they, the plumbers, must now have | 


cause them to reflect on the policy of the present 
movement, and to consider whether it would be 
prudent to sacrifice a substantial reality for a 
shadowy dream ? Even now the inventive talents 
of man are at work, and it may be that the pre- 
sent strike will lead to the more extensive use of 
machinery in the building trades, especially in the 
masons’ department; and if machinery be an 
evil, which I question, will not this evil be in- 
creased by the very means employed to avert it ? 

Again, as the funds of the strike begin to fail, 
the pressure of want will cause many to become 
“blacks,” and their numbers will be increased by 
those coming from the country in search of 
employment, and possibly by foreign artizans 
attracted by the comparatively high rate of 
wages paid in London. This will consequently 
| cause the labour market to be overstocked, and a 
reduced rate of wages will be the natural conse- 
‘quence. If so, can the present strike, in any 
| way be conducive to the interests of the opera- 
tive? Iknow my words will not be pleasant to 
' those who like to propound plausible theories ; 
_ but experience is a stern teacher, and the more I 
| see of strikes, the more I become convinced that 





_they are the worst possible remedy which work- 


ing men can apply for the removal of a real or 


| supposed evil; and I would earnestly appeal to 

the good sense of my fellow operatives to refrain 
‘from a course which will certainly result in no 
| benefit to themselves, but may be productive of 


much evil. JOHN PLUMMER. 


Kettering. 








THE ART-UNION OF LONDON AND 
ARTISTS. 


| Str,—No one who feels an interest in the pro- 


gress of the fine arts in this country, can fail to 


|have observed the greatly increased attention 
| which people in general pay to matters of art, 
assurance! twenty-one trades were represented, | 
|The actual moneys produced 6/.! the total pro- | 
; mised, 15/. more, and 10/. on loan; six societies | 
| were too poor, or wanted their funds elsewhere ; | 
{one would meet in a week; three next week; | 
The rest sympathised ; but | 
could do nothing without a general meeting would | 
_ gress of these societies with great interest, I was 


and their improved power of discrimination in all 
that depends on esthetical principles; and there 
can be no doubt that this advance is to be attri- 
buted in a great degree to the action of the 
various Art-Unions which have been in operation 
during the last twenty years. Strongly impressed 
with this feeling, and having watched the pro- 


struck by the report of certain statements made 
at a meeting of artists, held on the 5th of this 
month, to express their disapproval of the proceed- 
ings of the council of the Art-Union of London ; 
and I have been expecting to see some public re- 
ply from that body. None such, however, appears 
to have been put forth, the council probably con- 
sidering it unnecessary. Such may, perhaps, be 
the more dignified position to assume, and I can 
understand your own disinclination to discuss the 
question ; but many persons are prone to imagine 
that anything stated in print, unless answered, is 
unanswerable. I was myself, I confess, much 
startled by some of the statements made on the 
above occasion; and I have, therefore, taken 
pains, by a reference to the published reports of 
this society, and by inquiries in the proper quar- 
ter, to ascertain the real state of the case, and } 
shall be very glad if the result is allowed to reach 
the public through your columns. 

The first point which struck me, in the report 
of the meeting of artists given in the Morning 
Advertiser, was the statement of the gentleman 
who occupied the chair—Mr. Hurlstone—that the 
proportion of prizes at the last distribution was 
lin 145. I immediately turned to the report, 
and I found that the number of subscribers was 
14,702, and the number of prizes, 950, being in 
the proportion of 1 in every 15! So flagrant a 
misstatement as this was not calculated to give ® 
favourable impression of the amount of credit to 
be attached to the general tenour of the speeches 
delivered. In reference to the chairman himself, 
{ may observe, en passant, that having seen his 
name rather frequently in the catalogues of the 
exhibitions of prizes, 1 turned to the reports of 
past years, and, roughly jotting down the amounts, 
found that he had received no less than 1,267/. 10s. 
from the society for his pictures, purchased with 
its funds ; and that he, at the last general meeting of 
the Art-Union of London, moved a vote of thanks to 
the committee for “their unceasing endeavours.” 
The great grievance of the artists who have 
moved in the matter is that, out of the large sum 
subscribed this year, only 2,700/. should have been 
appropriated to the purchase of pictures, and at the 
first blush this certainly does appear to be a small 
proportion. In dealing with the question, how- 


ever, the painters at once placed themselves in a 
false position, by assuming that the encourage- 
ment of art meant simply buying pictures, thus. 





altogether ignoring the claims of engravers, sculp- 
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tors, medallists, and others; and, if I could ven- 
ture to intrude so far on your space, I think I 
could adduce, from the criticisms in the public 
prints, such a series of comments om the exhibited 
productions of many of those present, as should 
make these gentlemen think they had far better 
have refrained from drawing any notice to their 
claims for the exclusive supply of works of art. 

It was strongly urged, by the speakers at the 
meeting, that the support of artists has been the 
main plea always put forth by the Art-Union for 
public support. This is not the fact. It is true that 
when, in 1845, the proceedings of this society were 
suddenly stopped by Government interference, the 
loss to artists whose pictures were actually in the 
exhibitions was one reason given for allowing the 
then pending distribution to take place ; but this 
is not at all the primary object of these associa- | 
tions ; as stated in the reports of the council, or in 
the published prospectuses ; that is pre-eminently | 





excellence by some great master, and thus neither 
competing with the landscape-painter nor, as it is 
to be feared too many of these productions do, 
serving him in lieu of his own study and due labour 
in nature’s service. 
duly weighed, many will doubt if it were an im- 
proper apportionment of the funds to give about 
three-sevenths to the several branches of art above 


pictures; and, moreover, itmust be remembered that 
the extra value of the print makes this an excep- | 
tional year. With regard to the pictures so pur- 
chase, I find the general opinion to be that the 
selection this year is an improvement on that of 
several years past; nevertheless, it would, I think, 
be unkind to the artists too curiously to investigate 
the relative degrees of merit with which painting 
is represented in the large room, and sculpture in 
the Lttle one. 

I inclose my card. 


enumerated, and four-sevenths to the producers - 
| 


j 


I wish some one would tell | 





| to the upper and lower flanges of each, at about 
| every six feet apart, and each arched rib will be 
|divided into five segments, which will be con- 
| nected by bolts passing through transverse 


These several considerations | wrought-iron flat plates, extending through the 


entire width of each pair of girders. 

The roadway will be carried by means of 
wrought-iron transverse bearers placed three feet 
apart and bolted through the horizontal girders and 
arched ribs, each alternate bearer being continued 
through the centre and external spaces. They 
will consist of I shaped bars, and these resting 
on the horizontal girders, having the bottom 
flanges riveted to flat wrought-iron plates ex- 
tending over the entire width of the bridge, and 


' connected with the bottom tables of each horizon- 


tal girder. 

The arched ribs will spring from cast-iron bed- 
plates, resting on and bolted through the masonry 
of the piers and abutments ; a segmental cast-iron 


the promotion of the knowledge and love of art | us how many thousands of pounds have been paid | shoe will be bolted to each end of the arch, and 


by a wide diffusion of the works of native artists ; 
and surely it is at least as efficacious a means to/ 


to the Society of British Artists, of which Mr | 
Hurlstone is president, through the unselfish and | 


accomplish this object, by educating the eye, and | disinterested labours of those who conduct the 


teaching the people to know in whatthe fundamental | 
principles of art consist,—to send out to all parts 
of the world 15,000 copies of such a work, say, as| 
the outlines illustrating “The Pilgrim’s Progress,” | 
—-as to disperse two or three hundred oil-paint- | 
ings of more or less excellence. 

There is one point which was entirely lost sight | 
of by all the speakers, but which must be ever | 
present to the minds of those who have the manage- | 
ment of these associations, viz. the necessity of | 
raising the funds before proceeding to distribute | 
them. Now, a reference to the reports proves 
incontestably that on the character of the print or 
other work which each subscriber is certain of 
having, mainly depends the amount of the sub- | 
scriptions, rather than on the prizes, of which each | 
considers his chance very doubtful. The issue of 
such prints as “The Smile,” “The Frown,” and 
the “ Merrymaking,” by the London society ; and 
the “Coming of Age,” by the Glasgow, were fol- | 
lowed bya large increase inthe subscriptions. These 
prints and others are still eagerly sought; and“The 
Blind Girl” of the now extinct Irish Art-Union 
can hardly be procured. Such being the case, the 
council were fully justified in securing, though at 
a very large amount, the magnificent plate of | 
* Life at the Seaside ;” and it must be remembered 
that though the publisher who first obtained the 
right to engrave it may have made a considerable 
profit on the transaction, yet when a plate—as to 
the fitness of which for engraving, and the result 
when completed, there have been great doubts— 
has been brought to a successful termination, and 
promises to the proprietor a rich harvest of sub- | 
scribers, it is not to be expected that he should | 
relinquish that profit, or part with the plate | 
without being well paid for the anxiety and risk | 
as to the result, and for the interest of money 
laid out on engraving, copyright, Xc. 

That the purchase in this case was a judicious 
one is proved by the fact that the amount of sub- 
scriptions exceeded by 3,500/. that of the preceding 
year. The cost of this plate, with paper and print- 
ing, for the large number of subscribers it helped 
to obtain, amounted to nearly 7,000/. of the sub- 
scription. Of the remainder, 3,140/. were required 











for the working expenses of the year, besides 2} 
per cent. as required by the charter to be set aside 
for a reserve; and, seeing that there are nearly 
800 agents all over the world to whom the prints 

for every subscriber have to be sent free of cost, | 
the Report and Almanack to be provided, and 
agents’ commission to be paid, the above sum is 
by no means excessive. The amount available for 
prizes beyond the print, which is of itself a prize, 
was thus brought to 4,700/.; and in its allotment | 
there had to be considered both the claims of the 

several branches of art and the wishes of the sub- 

scribers. The council have, at various times, not, I | 
think, unjustly, assumed for the Society much credit | 
for the encouragement it has given to the art of | 
bronze-casting in this country, which could be 
scarcely said to exist twenty years ago. Medal- 
die engraving, also, is an art here still greatly in 
arrear for want of support. The equestrian sta- 
tuettes of her Majesty, the bust of Ajax, and the 
silver medals represented these claims. The copies 
of Gibson’s charming group of “Venus and Cupid” 
form surely a choice example of thesculptor’sart,and 
whoever is fortunate enough to obtain one cannot 
fail to draw from it continual lessons in beauty and 
grace. To complete the scheme, and to obtain that 
proportion of prizes to blanks which the expec- 
tation of the subscribers requires, were given the 
volumes of photographs,—all interesting and in- 
structive; not landscapes or views, but each one 
the reproduction of some work of acknowledged | 
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|back, and riveted through 


| bars, placed back to back, and riveted through | 





Art-Union of London, | 
Avplr ALTERAM PARTEM. 





—— | 
BRIDGE FOR THE VICTORIA STATION | 
AND PIMLICO RAILWAY. | 

Tut bridge which is being erected over the | 
Thames for the Victoria Station and Pimlico | 
Railway (a railway to commence at a junction | 
with the West-end of London and Crystal Palace | 
line in Battersea, and terminate near Shaftesbury- | 
terrace, Pimlico), is being proceeded with rapidly. 


Our engraving represents the appearance it will | 
| is to be obtained from the Monkbridge Iron Com- 


present when completed. We further give some 
illustrations of detail, namely, a half section of 
arch, and section through the crown of arch. | 

“The stone used in the construction of the) 
briége is of three kinds, viz. for the footing of 

the piers, Yorkshire rag landings; for the piers | 
up to the level of Trinity high-water, Portland | 
roach-stone; and for the whole of the masonry 
above high-water line, Bramley Fall stone.” 

The bricks in the piers are to be “ Paviors,” and | 
for the other parts Cowley Stocks. 

The bridge will consist of four principal openings 
across the river, having each a clear spanof 175 feet, 
and of one side opening at each end over the road 
leading to the suspension-bridge, with a clear span 
of seventy feet. The principal openings are each 
spauned by six wrought-iron arched girders, rest- | 
ing on cast-iron bed-plates fixed to the piers and 
abutments, and will be composed of I shaped ribs, 
with top and bottom tables, and central web of 
flat plate-iron, connected together by means of 
augle-iron and T irom eovers, and the whole 


riveted together. 


Horizontal wrought-iron girders stretch from 
arch to arch, bearing on the piers in the centre of 
their length, upon cast-iron bed-plates fixed on 
the masonry of the piers. These horizontal girders 
are also I shaped, and are constructed of flat 
wrought-iron plates for the top, bottom, and cen- | 
tral web, with JT and angle-iron stiffening-bars, | 
riveted together in the same manner as the arched | 
ribs. | 

The spandrils between the arches and hori- | 
zontal girders are intended to be filled in with a 
wrought-iron framework, radiating from the arch. 
These for the four inner, or bearing girders, will 
be composed of four angle-irons, placed back to 
flat wrought-iron 
plates of varying thickness; the angle-irons will 
be riveted to and form part of the upper table of 


ithe rib and the bottom table of the horizontal 


girder, being joined to the radiating bars at the 
points and in the manner shown on the drawings. 
The radiating bars will be intersected longitudi- 
nally by a flat wrought-iron plate passing through 
the centre of each bar. 

The two outer spandrils will also be filled in | 
with a radiating framework composed of T iron | 


flat wrought-iron plates of varying thickness ; 
the T irons are riveted to and form part of the 
upper table of the arch rib and the lower table of 
the horizontal girder, and will be connected at 
the points. r 

The four inner or bearing ribs, with the span- 
drils and horizontal girders, are all exactly similar, 
both as to sectional area and mode of construc- | 
tion; the two external or face girders will be | 
diminished in section, and constructed so as to| 
form a plain fascia, the central web forming the | 
face. 

The arched ribs and horizontal girders will all | 
be constructed in pairs, connected by means of the | 
transverse covering-plates, which will be riveted | 





will rest in a corresponding concave bearer, which 


| will work loose in the bed-plate, and will be pro- 


vided with proper keys for adjusting it in position. 

The seventy-feet opening over the road will be 
spanned by six horizontal wrought-iron girders. 

‘The roadway over this opening will be carried 
by means of wrought-iron cross-bearers, placed 
three feet apart, bolted through the horizontal 
girders, and each alternate bearer being continued 
throngh the centre external spaces. 

On the top of the external horizontal girders a 
cornice will run along the entire length of the 
viaduct on each face, and will be composed of 
wrought-iron plates, rolled or bent to the required 
forms. 

The whole of the wrought iron used in the work 


pany. 
Power is given to the eng‘neer to test to the 
following extent :— 


18 tons’ strain must be borre without a greater 
extension of length than ... { of an inch. 

21 tons’ strain » extension. 

23 tons’ strain 

25 tons’ strain 


A 
4 


” ” 


” ” 


and all bars must bear a tensile strain of 26 tons 
before fracture. 

At the second half-yearly meeting of the com- 
pany, held a few days ago, the report read said,— 

“ The directors are still confident that the line 
and station will be ready for public traffic by the 
time appointed—viz., the 1st of June, 1860.” 

“Of the several schemes which were brought 
forward in Parliament this year, for connecting 
the Great Western and London and North- 
Western systems with the Victoria Station, that 
for the extension of the existing West London 
line across the Thames, having received the sup- 
port of the Great Western, London and North- 
Western, Brighton, and South-Western com- 
panies, who have jointly undertaken to find the 
capital for its construction, has passed both houses 
of the Legislature, and is intended to be carried 
out as rapidly as possible.” 

Mr. Kelk is the contractor for the Victoria 
Station and Pimlico line, and considerable pro- 
gress has been made in the works. In two of 
the three piers in the river, of the bridge we have 
illustrated, the foundations have been put in, and 
the masonry is considerably advanced towards the 
springing of the arch. In the third pier the 
piling of the coffer-dam is completed, and prepara- 
tions are made for the commencement of the ma- 
sonry. Inthe two abutments the coffer-dams have 
been finished several weeks, and the excavations 
are well advanced; moreover, with a trifling ex- 
ception, all the masoury required for the con- 
strution of the bridge is on the ground and ready 
dressed. 

The contract for the iron work has been sublet 


| by Mr. Kelk to Messrs. Bray and Waddington, of 


Leeds, who have made considerable progress with 
their work. 

Mr. John Fowler is the engineer-in-chief; Mr. 
William Wilson the assistant-engineer. 





Bortye Rocxs.—Mr. Sommeiller, of Turin, is 
said to have invented a rock-boring machine, 
which consists of two parts—one fixed, the other 
moveable. The moveable portion comprises a 
cylinder, within which is a piston, to which is 
attached the boring tool. The rod also extends 
behind the cylinder, and carries a mechanism 
which gives the borer a rotary motien. The per- 
cussive piston has an indefinite or undetermined 
course, and is independent of the actuating fluid, 
which is properly distributed into the cylinder by 
a slide-valve, working independently of the piston. 
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THE BUILDER. 





ON THE GENERAL THEORY OF PROPOR- 
TION IN ARCHITECTURAL DESIGN AND 
ITS EXEMPLIFICATION IN DETAIL IN 
THE PARTHENON.* 


I HAVE undertaken to render an account of the 
results of some studies of the principles of pro- 
portion in architecture, as exemplified in the 
Parthenon. 

The subject is not proposed as one of mere 
archwological interest, or simply as a curious 
chapter from the history of the art: if justice can 


in one, but that a very important class of instances : 
I refer to the determination of the relative pro- 
portion of columns by proportion of their sec- 
tional area, a subject which space forbids me to 
enter upon. 

Assuming it to be determined that no dimension 
shall be admitted into a design that shall not be 
proportionate to some other dimension, either rec- 
tilinearly, rectangularly, or both ways, it still 





2. The breadth of the abacus, and 

3. The lower diameter of the column. 
But no subdivision of these into any moderate 
number of fixed minutes or modules will explain 
their regulating power, which is dependent upon 
variable proportion, upon the adoption of ratios 
that may be taken from any part of the scale. 

The designer of a Greek temple held it of im- 
portance to secure a definite proportion of low 


i=] 


remains to be considered what proportions or| numbers between the length and breadth of the 
what ratios (using an equivalent expression), shall | structure, as taken upon the grand stylobate, 





be done to it, it ought to be something more—it | be adopted. Ratios, even of low numbers exclu- whether upon the topmost or on a lower step; a 
ought to be a contribution to the scientific aids | sively, offer themselves in crowds, and are to be | horizontal rectangular proportion. Thus the Par- 
and resources of the art, as proving not merely | subjected to arrangement and selection. : If we thenon has breadth and length on top step as 4: 9, 
that the Greeks worked upon such and such arbi- | commence with two equal lines, and, leaving one | Theseum the same, but on the lower step, and the 
trary maxims, but that they had discovered | unaltered, alter the other by continuous dimi-| temple at Basse also on lower step, has the pro- 
certain principles. To trace a theory of propor- | utions, we shall find every conceivable or possible portion of 2 : 5, and the temple at /gina that of 
tion as employed by the Greeks in design may be , atio occurring between absolute equality, 1:1) a double square. 
of interest in any case, but how much the more | oD the one hand, and absolute disparity 1 : 0 on Equally important, or even more so, was it that 
should it approve itself as having a rational and | the other. If we pause at certain stages of the the full vertical height of the front, from the 
scientific basis, | progress, as determined by some principle, these pavement of the peribolus to the apex of the pedi- 
Few, it is probable, will doubt that the solu- | Testing-places will form a scale of proportion, a| ment, should compare in a ratio of low numbers. 
tion of one of these problems involves that of | Series of steps by which we may regulate degree In several hexastyle temples, those of Theseus and 
the other; and whoever can prove that he holds|0f approach to and departure from equality Basse are examples, and, I may add, the western 
the explanation of the proportions of the Par- | between any compared dimensions or series of | front of the Propylwa, the height of the front is 
thenon, will be easily absolved from further argu- | dimensions. On what principles are the resting- | commensurate with the breadth, as 3:4. , In the 
ment that the system employed was right and places to be determined, the scales constructed ? Parthenon we shall find that, besides this grand 
truly scientific ; as on the other hand a claim to | I can only give results briefly and partially too. | ratio of height and breadth, which there is 9 : 14, 
possess a true theory would have to stand the test | First: the design itself will necessitate the| very accurate rectangular proportions were ob- 
of application to the Parthenon. The general adoption of certain ratios from the requirements tained between other main divisions of the eleva- 
theme of admiration of all who write and all who | of purpose and plan. ition: the check upon multiplying these in every 
speak of the impression of this temple on the spec- | Secondly: the variety of exigencies demand | instance was the stringent importance of certain 
tator, I have found to be the sense of harmony | that the other selected ratios should range pretty | rectilinear proportions which were liable to inter- 
that it excites—the pleasurable satisfaction of | widely over the interval to be divided, and give alfere with them. Of these it appears from com- 
the feelings associated with proportion. Grace of | choice of proportions verging towards inequality parison of examples, that the greatest importance 
proportion, dignity of proportion, justness and | 28 well as towards equality, yet with sufficient was attached to making the height of the column 
harmony of proportion, are phrases that recur in | interval to preclude confusing proximity. exceed the joint height of the other members, 
the course of their observations again and | Without pursuing the analysis further now, I that is, stylobate, entablature, and pediment, by a 
again, In response to what is implied in| must content myself with stating that the scale | single aliquot. For example, the height of the 
these expressions, the speculative have not by which the Parthenon is regulated, commencing column may compare with the complementar, 
been remiss in asserting for architectural har- | with the ratio 1 : 6, advances towards equality by height of the front as 7: 6, or as 6: 5, &. &e. 
mony as close a dependance on mathematics as | ratios preserving the common difference between | In other words, the height of the column as com- 
has been so long established for musical. Ad- | their terms of 5. Thus, 1:6, 2:7, 3 : 8, 4:9, pared with complement of height is the larger 
mitting the justness of the presumption so far, I | 2° 10, &e. As the scheme advances the differences | term in what is technically called a super-particular 
may say at once that my own conclusions are become trifling, and the numbers undesirably ratio. The ratio applied in the Parthenon is 
quite at variance with what is often the next pre- high, and the scale is made out by the ratios 10 : 9; in the Theseum 5: 4, equivalent to 10: 8. 
sumption, that the ratios of the diatonic scale | 4* 5, 5: 6, 6 : 7, &e. the common members of a The Sicilian builders never discovered or appre- 
have any special value as realized in architectural | primary series. Such a scale is formed by the ciated this principle, and their effects suffer accord- 
forms. I do not find this to be the case: ] | rejection of the innumerable other ratios, some ingly. 
venture to say I find it distinctly not to be the | Self-condemned by their high numbers, but others; Thus much for the elevation of the front, but a 
case ; but inasmuch as, wherever numerous propor- | 48 not required or as interfering with the effect of further arrangement was thought necessary or 
tions are applied, on whatever principle those | the most characteristic ratios. Thus, the ratios desirable in the Parthenon, in order to harmonize 
which are found in the musical scale are sure to| 1:3 and 2:5, are most extensively and import- the column as vertical member with the joint 
occur along with others, I can quite understand | antly employed in the tempie at Basse, but are | horizontals, entablature, and stylobate, as seen on 
how the coincidences encourage a prepossessed or | @bsolutely unknown in the Parthenon. Even of flanks, where from such frequented points of view 
precipitate theorist and flatter to betray. the members of the scale admissible and admitted the height of the roof was not visible or brought 
It will be convenient to state succinctly in the | Some are comparatively neglected, while emphasis | into comparison. Accordingly the joint height of 
first instance the most important conclusions, | is given to a few by repetition in many instances, the stylobate and entablature on the flank is just 
which will then be easily borne in mind through | 4nd both rectilinearly and rectangularly, and in equal to half the height of the column; Or say, 
the process of proof and application. | applications expressive and important. Such pre- height of column : complement on flank :2:1. 
First; it has appeared that the Greek architect | dominance we shall find to be given in the Par-| With what exactness this is the case wil | appear 
attached the highest importance to the deter- | thenon to the ratios 4: 9, 7 : 12, and 9: 14,— | from the comparison of figures to be given pre- 
mination of his dimensions by proportion, and to | to the first especially. It is to be assumed that sently. The same ratio holds good in the same 
the execution of those dimensions with minute | the system of making dimensions proportionate to | comparison in the Theseum, where the entabla- 
exactness. Accidents and faults apart, for which each other, sometimes rectilinearly and sometimes | ture received an addition ool npg — the 
a margin must be always allowed, nothing was | rectangularly, was adopted on the principle that cymatium, which, as discovered by Mr. Penrose, 
left to change, random, or remainder. | the mind and eye naturally take cognizance of | Was returned along its entire length. 
Secondly: dimensions are proportional, in the | both forms of comparison, and feel satisfaction in| It was a further established principle that the 
customary sense of the word, when they have a| both harmonies. What then, it may be said, are | height of the column should compare symme- 
common measure ; but it becomes of importance | their comparative values when they clash ? It | trically with the horizontal spacing of the 
to decide in what directions they are most appro- | Was the aim and study of the Greek architect of | columns; should, in fact, be just equal to the 
priately taken, which lines are architecturally the Parthenon that they should not clash, and we | dimensions from the centre or edge of one column 
characteristic. I tind that the Greek architects | Shall have to admire the dexterity and success to the centre or edge of a third, measured upon 
brought into comparison dimensions measured with which he harmonized the two forms of com- the plan. In the Parthenon this symmetry is 
along the same straight lines, or lines parallel, parison, so that rectilinear proportions that fall applied to three ordinary columns, and the two 
and such a comparison for convenience I call | out as happily as if they had been exclusively intercolumns included, and the same appears to be 
Rectilinear proportion: thus the height of an considered are found to be compatible with, | the case at Sunium. In the east front of — 
entablature may be commensurable with the indeed to be the means of bringing about, rectan- Propylea and in the temple at Basse, an angle 
height of a column, the breadth of a metope with | gular comparisons that are still more effective ; | column and columniation are included in the com- 
the breadth of a triglyph, the height of a naos | but I leave it for the examples to bring home the | parison, which, in the latter case at least, intro- 


door with the height of a pronaos column. 
Another important form of comparison is between 
dimensions taken at right angles to each other, 
and such instances will be referred to as Rect- 
angular proportions. Thus it seems obvious and 
reasonable to estimate the proportion of an oblong 
plan by comparative statement of the length and 
breadth : no doubt its form might be recorded and 
commnnicated numerically by the statement of 
the angle of its diagonal with a side; but the eye 
does not judge such a proportion by reference to 
the diagonal. 

The comparison of length and breadth of the 
temple measured upon the top step, of the height 
and length of an apartment, of the height and 
breadth of the fagade, or a triglyph, &c., are 
examples of rectangular proportion. 

The direct comparison of areas I only meet with 





* Read by Mr. W. Watkiss Lloyd, at the Royal Insti- 
tute of British Architects, June 13th, 


jvalue of this principle, and the skill evinced in | duces a difference from the relative contraction of 
| employing it. |the angle columniation. In the temple at 
| ‘To the examples again I must trust for convey- | Rhamnus the dimension is taken from the outer 
|ing due appreciation of the strict and logical con- | edge of the angle column to the centre of the 
sistency with which the Greek architect selected third from the angle: in the Theseum we have a 
ithe terms of his comparisons: that the length of | like division, but involving only ordinary columns. 
}an apartment should be brought into proportion; I apprehend that the introduction of these 
to its breadth, may be obvious enough ; but in the | equalities of heights with breadths was found to 
|ramification of design divisions are called for give repose to the effect of a long range of 
|which must not be proportioned at random, but | columns, as a repetition of similar spaces and 
can only be correctly referred by a shrewd eye for dimensions, and the principle may be susceptible 
correlative function and expression. Proportions | of wide application, as in fenestrated compositions. 
to be expressive must correspond with and so/| If, in the progress of a design, we conceive the 
represent natural relations of analogy or antithesis, | diameter and spacing of the columns to be set- 
and it was in the discernment or contrivance of | tled in the first instance, it is clear that the prin- 
these that Genius founded and perfected Greek | ciple just stated would limit the architect to 


architecture. 


allowed in regulating other dimensions are espe- 
cially,— 
1, The breadth of the front, from which is derived, 





The terms to which a prerogative importance is | 





choice of height among three or four fixed dimen- 
sions, and, on the other hand, if the height of the 


column is assumed, the systems of spacing that 
are available would be reduced within narrow 


limits. In point of fact, in all such cases, no one 
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point was settled absolutely until all others were 
settled. When the result is obtained it appears 
as if the adoption of one harmony brings 
about another as a necessary consequence; but 
this is not an accident, for the decision to adopt 
the first was made on the very ground that it 
was compatible with or involved a second: in all 
such adjustments the search is for those symme- 
tries and proportions which recommend themselves 
by bringing the richest dower of subsidiary har- 
monies conducive to the effect required, and no 
solution is satisfactory until such are found. 

One more principle, much taken to heart by 
the architects of the Doric temples of Greece pro- 
per, was-to adopt a breadth for the abacus of the 
capital equal to } of the height of the colamn, or 
else an aliquot part of the breadth of the temple 
on the top step, or lastly accommodating both 
conditions, A dimension for this part, however, 
cannot be adopted lightly, for it decides the 


approximation ; still I believe that another prin- 
ciple decided the exact dimension adopted, though 
the difference may be but little more than the 
th of an inch. Again we are entitled, by the 
usage of the order, to look out for an agreement 
between the height of the column and a division 
of the colonnade on plan. The nearest approxi- 
mation is given by the dimension on plan that 
includes three diameters and two ordinary inter- 
columns, viz. 34°428, but the height of the column 
is only 34250, giving a difference of full 2 inches. 
Here again, while we are bound to admit that 
this approximate symmetry was regarded and 
valued, it is clear that we cannot accept it as 
governing the dimensions adopted in execution for 
the height of columns.* 





A VISIT TO LOUGHTON. 
A NEW SUBURBAN DISTRICT. 





diameter of the echinus at its greatest swell, and 
this must be relative to the general proportions | 
required for the column. At Bassx the abacus of | 
the front is} of the height of the column ; but | 
not commensurable with the top step: in the! 
Theseum it is | of the height of the column, and | 
also j, of the top step: in the Parthenon the | 
ordinary abacus of the east front is ,4 of the top | 
step, but not commensurable with the height of 

the column: the abacus of an angle column, how- | 
ever, which is broader than the ordinary, is equal 

in breadth to } of the height of the column, while, 

on the other hand, it is, of course, no aliquot of | 
the top step. 

Such were the leading conditions to which, by 
custom of the style, by experience of good effect, 
or by manifest fitness, the architect’s design was_ 
bound to conform, which gave a certain guidance | 
at the same time that they gave a certain control ; 
not so much guidance that responsibility for 
ultimate effect did not rest with his genius, not 
so much control that genius had not ample range 
for variety and invention. 

We have now, therefore, in the case of the 
Parthenon, a clear breadth of front of 100 attic 
feet, say 101°341, on which to erect an octastyle 
Dorie portico, with diameters of columns _ pro- 
portioned to intercolumns in about the ratio 4: 5, 
and in the distribution of the eight columns we 
have to take into account that, in accordance with 
the style, the angle columns are to have a some- 
what larger diameter, and the angle intercolumns 
are to be somewhat more contracted than the 
rest. The process by which, it appears to me, the 
xrchitect made the distribution in the present in- 
stance, is as follows :—The top step had to be 
divided into seven main segments, five of them | 
being equal, and giving the lines of centres for six 
columns equidistant from each other, while the 
two end segments were to be somewhat larger, in 
order to receive the full diameters of the angle 
columns, a difference that more than makes up for | 
the contraction of the angle intercolumniation. 
The problem, therefore, in the first instance, is to 
assicn the degree of excess to the two angle | 
segments, as the breadth of the front divided by 
seven, after deduction of this joint excess, would 
give columniation. The seven segments of the 
step correspond to seven segments of the archi- 
trave, each equal, in a general way, to the breadth 
of two triglyphs and two metopes, except the 
external segments, which have to accommodate an 
additional half triglyph. Now, if we deduct the 
breadth of a semi-triglyph from each end of the | 
step, and divide the intermediate space by seven, | 
we shall find the divisions give us the ordinary | 
columniations with the greatest accuracy. This | 
} of course, assumes that we know the! 
breadth of triglyph, and this may easily have been | 
obtained before the average columniation was 
absolutely settled, as it isdeducible proportionably 
from the breadth of the architrave. 





rocess 
2 t ’ 


Triglyph Columniation. 
101°341—2°786= 98°555-+- 7=14°07941:393— 
225 141— “ =225°355+16=14084+ “ = 

Ang.Seg. Measured. 

154722 cp § 15-478, 15°367, 

15°477 § * ¢15°468, 15°449, 15°531, 15°443. 

We have now, therefore, obtained the centres of 

the columns, giving columniation 14-084, which 
is exactly coincident with a great many as 
measured, and also with the average of the varia- 
tions, the principle of which is accurately deter- 
minable, but cannot be now discussed. If we di- 
vide this caleulated columniation into nine parts, 
and assign four to the diameter and five to the 
intercolumn, we obtain, 14-084+9=1°565 x 5 = 
7825, intercolumn; 14°084+9=1°565 x 4= 6°260, 
diameter. The measured diameters give 6°250 
and even 6245, and this may be held a sufficient 


WE can scarcely, even at present, form an 
idea of the changes which will be effected in the 
metropolis when the London and suburban rail- 
ways are more completely carried out, although 
already the effect is considerable. During the 
summer months large numbers of the middle 
classes run off by rail in search of healthy villages, 
or farm-houses, at a moderate distance from the 
metropolis, where their families can be lodged, 
and which can be reached after business in the 
evening, and allow of the return by sufficient time 
in the morning. 

Dwellings, at rents so moderate that the dif- 
ference between them and the sum paid in town 


| is sufficient to pay for the monthly railway ticket, 


are springing up in all directions: most of the 
railway companies that have termini in the 
metropolis are assisting this movement by the 
cheapness of fares; and it is probable that they 
would be still further consulting their interest by 
giving greater facilities for the occupation of the 
suburbs. 

As regards the recreation of the pent-up Lon- 
doner, of both the middle and poorer classes, the 
railways give the means of change. A few years 
agoa journey to the sea-side was, to the great 
bulk of the working classes resident in town, 
almost an impossibility, owing to expenses and 
length of time needed to travel, notwithstanding 
the speed of the famous Dover and Brighton 


' coaches of other days: now the fare to Brighton 


and back is as low as 3s. 6d. and for children, 
below twelve years of age, half that price ; so that 
thousands who would never have hoped for such 
a thing are whirled away, and enjoy the sca- 
breezes of the southern coast. 

Without just now travelling so far, we would 


' glance at the district around London, where there 


are indications that the metropolis will, in a very 
brief space of time, extend in an extraordinary 
manner: from villages which are near railways, 
rows of dwellings are spreading towards town, 
and London is branching towards the villages ; 
and it is to be hoped that precautions will be 
taken to prevent as much as possible the forma- 


|tion of thick clusters of dwellings, and that a 


system will be adopted of spreading the houses 
over a sufficient space. 

Taking train at Fenchurch-street, and proceed- 
ing by Stepney, Stratford, Leytonstone, and Wood- 
ford, to Loughton, a district is found, which, 
until the opening of the new branch of the 
Eastern Counties Railway, was but little visited 
by Londoners. 

A reference to a map of London, of date about 
fifty years back, shows how rapid has been the in- 
crease of the population of this north-eastern dis- 
trict, — Hackney, Homerton, Stepney, Poplar, 
Stratford, Plaistow, &c., each expanding so much, 
that they will ere long be a connected mass of 
bricks and mortar. Along the banks of Bow- 
creek, blazing furnaces light up the neighbourhood 
at night, and various works, some not of the most 
wholesome description, give employment to large 
numbers of persons. The great locomotive works 
at Stratford, and other extensive establishments, 
cause a large demand for houses suitable for the 
industrious classes. Most of the new houses lately 


and without improvement on the usual plan. 
The general appearance of the place, cut up in all 
directions by branches of railways, is not very 
inviting : the numerous coal-waggons, the bustle, 
and unornamental nature of the stations, and 
other works, will remind many of the early rail- 
ways in the coal districts of Northumberland and 
Durham. We, however, pass these, and get 
amongst meadows and cornfields on one side and 
into Hainault Forest on the other; and now and 





* To be continued. 





erected at and near Stratford are of small size, | 


then there are peeps of the river, and little ham- 
lets and churches, buried in trees. Large hostel- 
ries have been reared at points along the line, 

and are fitted in that manner which is the 

delight of the pleasure-seeking Cockney, but 
is sadly out of harmony with rural beauty. At 
these places donkeys, gaily caparisoned, and goat 
and pony chaises, are waiting, and now and then 
costermongers from Houndsditch, Whitechapel,and 
elsewhere, heavily laden with fruit purchased at 
Covent-garden, Farringdon, and other markets, clad 
in rustic costume, are set down at the different 
stations. Most persons would think that taking 
fruit to the country was something like “carrying 
| coals to Newcastle :” the costermongers, however, 
know their business, and salute the town visitors 
with “ Buy fine fresh country apples or pears, 
ladies,” and many return home with their baskets 
full of the Covent-garden fruit, which they eat with 
| greater relish in consequence of their belief that 

‘it has been freshly gathered on the boundaries of 

' Epping Forest. 

' The neighbourhood of Loughton will surprise 
those who have formed an idea that the county of 
Essex is flat and unvaried, for here the land rises 
up in bold and picturesque elevations, from most 
of which Epping Forest may be seen, in masses of 
foliage, for miles in the distance. 

Until the advance of the railway to this village, 
the district was seldom visited by strangers, and 
the people and the place had as rural an appear- 

‘ance as if they had been situated 100 miles 
instead of twelve miles from the metropolis. The 
land, which is generally rich and capable of high 
cultivation, seems to have been managed on the 

‘old-fashioned principle of two years crop and one 
year fallow, and the improved ideas of farming 
were considered as new-fangled and unnecessary. 
It may be that some of the young farmers think 
differently, but they are bound to a particular 
system by tlieirleases. There are, however, some 
truly English scenes of comfort to be noticed; 
well-filled stack-yards; meadows, even in the 
summer-time, green as emerald.” The wood has 
been spared; and although this may not be con- 
sidered high farming, it is pleasant to see the 
shady lanes and other groups of greenery. Our 
artistic reader who may wander in this direction 
will find some good subjects for his pencil; for, 
although he may have to use ingenuity in 
the arrangement of his foreground, he will dis- 
cover good materials—in rolling clouds beyond, 
and the varied light and shadow of the forest, Kc. 
Some of the views are very extensive, and reach to 
St. Paul’s, Shooter’s-hill, the high lands of Sussex, 
and to Kent. The village is long and straggling, 
and rises from the railway station up a considerable 
eminence. Formerly fifteen or sixteen coaches 
passed through it on their road eastward, and 
then the place was lively with the rattle of wheels 
and sound of horns, and a certain amount of busi- 
ness was carried on in the quiet old-fashioned 
way. The stoppage of this traffic has caused the 
decline of the quaint-looking hostelries, and occa- 
sioned, as we are told, much poverty among a 
considerable number of the inhabitants. 

A few years since the residence of the lord of 
the manor, a mansion of considerable antiquity, 
situated near the old church, was, with its fine 
library, totally destroyed by fire. The well- 
wrought iron gates of about Charles II.’s time 
still remain ; part of the stables with turret clock- 
tower; and also a small portion of the church, 
which is now only used for funerals; for a large 
new church of the Norman style of architecture 
has been recently built nearer to the village. This 
graveyard is a quiet resting-place. 

In locking at this and many other neigh- 
bourhoods, surprise must be felt at the want 
of taste and knowledge which is shown in the 
selection of the sites for dwellings of much cost and 
pretension. There is a remarkable instance of 
this at Loughton; for, although there are here 
such commanding positions,—good for the purposes 
of drainage, with fine views, and where the arclii- 
‘tect and landseape-gardener might make a famous 
display,—the residence of a worthy London alder- 
man is placed uncomfortably in a hollow. 

| From Loughton, along the line towards town, 

| the announcement that the land is to be let on 

long building leases indicates the coming popu- 
lation. 

The lord of the manor holds peculiar privileges 
in connection with the royal forest of Epping. 
Various transactions are managed at the Court, 
which, together with the proceedings of similar 
courts, might be usefully recorded in a popular 
form by some of our antiquarian lawyers. 

This forest, although extending about nine miles 
in length, and from two to three in breadth, is 
composed chiefly of oak, beach, and other hard wood 
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trees, which, however, are dwarfed and stunted by 
constant polarding; for the inhabitants are allowed, 
from the 9th of November till the month of May 
or June, to lop and gather wood for their house- 

hold use. 
on the 9th of November, bands of villagers may 
be heard chopping in various parts of the forest, 
thus asserting their ancient privilege. Formerly 
the deer were plentiful in those woods, and, 

although they seem now to have disappeared, 

certain tender trees are still sacred from the axe, 
im consequence of their being considered necessary 
for the food of those animals. 

In various parts of the forest patches of land 
have been inclosed, and by the process of taking a 
little bit at a time these pieces of land grow con- 
tinually. Considering the alteration of the means 
of conveyance, and that now on certaindays persons 

an get to Loughton and back for one shilling, and 
even less; and seeing how rapidly the population is 
extending towards this valuable national property ; 
its limits should be carefully defined, and all further 
encroachments put a stop to. 

A long day seems short when looking at the 
yaried sunshine on the forest, and the glowing sun- | 
set; and then the grey twilight warns us un- 
willingly to move townwards. Great the 
contrast between those solemn, still woods and the 
glare, bustle, and vice of Whitechapel, Hounds- 
ditch, and other parts of this crowded London. 

This stillness is not always in the forest, for by 
excursion trains thousands run to Loughton (: and 
as the place becomes better known these numbers 
will increase), and then the woods ring with 
laughter and merriment. 

There are good schools at Loughton, and we 
must not leave the place without noticing a pro- 
vision made here which is worthy of imitation 
elsewhere. 
verted into spaces for family gardens, for which a 
rent of 5s. per annum is charged. This sum is 
collected and placed in the hands of responsible 


is 


Directly the midnight hour has struck | 


A large plot of ground has been di- | 


On the 12th inst. the new church of St. John 
the Baptist, at Belleville, in Paris, was conse- 
erated by Cardinal Morlot, Archbishop of Paris. 





| COSTUME IN 


} 


FRANCE AND EN 
CALAIS. 
A CORRESPONDENT, writing from Calais, says :— 
The utter absence of all pretension in this old- 


‘GLAND: 


fashioned bathing-place is quite refreshing, and | 
makes it a perfect harbour of refuge for the over- | 


worked and world-beaten. There was some little 
stir in the town on the emperor’s féte and pre- 
vious Sunday, and music in the “Grande Place,” 


Wy) 


ei 


where is that quaint old Hétel de Vi/le, with the | 


bust of Eustache de St. Pierre, with the rope round 
his throat (as he presented himself to the English 
king), over the entrance. 
minated save the Custom-house outside the gates, 
ner which is also the railway station ; so that de- 
luded passengers might receive the impression that 
Calais was very loyal, whereas in the town the 
cer was the only light that shone brightly. The 
‘alaisiens are a quiet people—un pei uple solide— 
ne not given to enthusiasm of any sort. The 
| crowd of listeners on the ramparts to ‘the music on 
Sunday afternoon was one most pleasant to the eye ; 
not an ill-dressed person tobeseen. All the lower 
orders in France dress so thoroughly well, accord- 
ing to their station, that bana tout. ensemble is 
most picturesque. There » here three distinct 
classes among the people ceadiia fisherwomen, with 
| their bright scarlet, and green, or blue petticoats, 
| large white caps, and solid gold ear-rings, all good 
jand clean; the countrywomen, with caps white as 
snow and beautifully plaited or ironed, and hand- 
some large black cloth cloaks; and the —— 
with the daintiest and fresh¢ st of caps, W ith bright 
flowers, and ribbons, and clean dress of muslin or 
other kind, with pretty wer ls or mantles, ali of 


| inexpensive materials, perhaps, but good of their 
jsort. I think nothing must strike foreigners 





But no place was illu- | 














subjoin a table showing the particulars and cost 
of the sewers as executed :-— 
Total Average Sizes of Thick- _—_ t 
lengths. | depths. -wers. ~gses. \PCT FOO 
i 4 | ie} > sewer nesses. lineal. 
| it. in. t. in. s. d. 
15ft.6in. 4 6by 3 6 g in. | ll 8 
-| 13ft.0m. |} 4 6 by 3 0; 9 in. | 10 
6.110 ft. 12ft.0in. |3 0 by 2 2! 9 in. 7 73 
12,354 ft.| 11 ft.Sin. 3 0 by 2 2) 6 in. 5 33 
1.453 it. 9ft.3in. 2 6 by 110) 6 in. a2 
9,003 ft. | lo ft.0in. 2 6 by 110! 4} in. 3 8} 
690 ft. | loft. 2in. |}2 3 by 1 9! 4hin. 3 53 
3,204 ft. | gft.6in. 1 2 diameter) 4} in. 2 4; 





At a meeting of the Town C oancil, held on the 
16th instant, the engineer, Mr. Alfred Williams, 
certified the completion and perfect condition of 
the work ; and said it was so well done, that he 
would recommend the Board to give up the usual 
terms for keeping it in order. This the Board 
readily agree d to. The contractor was then com- 
plimented by the Board, who also unanimously 
voted the fol llowing resolution :—“ That the Mayor 
and Corporation of the borough of Newport, in 
the county of Monmouth, have the satisfaction of 
stating that the contract for the drainage of the 
entire town, undertaken by Mr. John Phillips, 
contractor, of Holloway, London, has been com- 
plet ted to the I erfect satisfaction of their engineer, 
who inspected the works throughout their pro- 
gress, as well as to themselves, and have pleasure 
in giving a certificate to that effect.” 





COMPETITIONS, 


Sch 1006 3, Pa rrliame? nt-str “ Nolti igha n.—The 
design submitted by Messrs. R. C. Sutton, of Not- 
tingham, and H. J. Paull, of Cardiff, has been 
selected by the committee. The cost will be 2,0002. 

Winchester Diocesan Training School for 


of the Winchester 
been held for 


Masters.—A special meeting 


Diocesan Bo ard of Education | 


as 


persons in the p: arish, who at a certain season ex- | more than the ragged and disreputable appearance | the purpose of receiving a report of a committee 


and distribute the accumu- 
to those 


amine the gardens, 
lated amount in prizes of from 2/. to 10s. 
whose ground is in the best condition. 





PARIS. 

Tue construction of the new Octroi Offices, in 
the fortifications, which in a few months are to 
form the new limits of Paris, is continuing very 
actively. The demolition of the 
l’Etoile would naturally have for effect 
the greater part of the octroi traffic 
Avenue de l’Impératrice; and this, from the 
number of carriages continually going to and re- 
turning from the Bois de Boulogne, w« wuld pre- 
sent o eat inconvenience if octroi offices net 
placed there. The municipality has accordi 
determined, in order to avoid this inconvenience, 
that no office shall be constructed in the Avenue, 
and that, at the entrance to the wood, octroi officers 





to throw 


into t} 


ing 





Barritre de | 


of the lower orders of our English people. I fear 
improvidence and recklessness are strong points 
among the English poor (originating. perhaps, in 
that terrible passion for drinking) ; whereas I am 
more and more convinced that the French people 
are saving and most economical, putting by money 
constantly, and yet always preserving a decent ex- 
terior, without any desire for the copying of the 
higher classes, and would disdain to attire them- 
selves in the dirty finery of their masters. 1 wish 
{some one would preach a crusade against the dis- 
e | reputable and unpleasant appearance of the lower 








orders of the English metropolis. Cc. C. 
a 

| DRAINAGE OF NEWPORT, MONMOUTH- 
af SHIRE, 

:| Tue drainage of this town has been completed, 


and as we learn from the 
The 


engineer's report, very 


| satisfactorily. total length of sewers put 


| 


shall be stationed, to send to the other barriers | down in the streets is 37,500 feet = 7°10 miles; 
persons and vehicles conveying articles subject to| costing, including three outlets, 11,8627. The 
the payment of duties, depths vary from 20 feet to 5 feet; and the sizes 

At the corner of the new bridge between the | from 4 feet 6 inches by 3 feet 6 inches, egg- 
Pont Royal and the Place de la Concord a marble | shaped, to 14 inches circular. vig ey are all con- 
tablet has been placed, bearing the inscription, | structed of radiated hollow bricks, made ly 
“Bridge of Solferino, built in the reign of| for each size of sewer, of excell ne q oul: The 

1 foot long, 43 


Napoleon IIT. 1858-59 
The new Bonulevart 
goes from the Pont de 
Mars, is now completely terminated. 
tion of it was carried on with such activity, 
in the space of a fortnight 22,000 cubic 
earth were removed, 21.000 thes vs ire métres of f 
pavement were laid down, and : 
métres long, constructed of freestone 

cement, 

The works of the square of the Place Louvois 
are nearly terminated: the rock-work and the 
grass-plots are finished; and trees and shrubs are 
being planted. At the same great activity 
prevails in the erection of an elegant iron railing 
which is to surround it, and already one can form 
an idea of the happy effect resulting from tl 
transformation of the arid and desolate Place du 
Louvois into a delicious pleasure-gre un d, where 
pedestrians will henceforth find a cool, shady re- 
treat. The canvas surrounding the fountain will 
be taken off on the day cf inauguration of the | 
square. The fountain is of cast iron, coated by 
the electric process with a thick sheet of copper,— 
a process which we have often described. 

The French Emperor issued, on the 14th ult., a 
decree for erecting a funereal chapel to the 
memory of the French troops who fell in Africa, 
the Crimea, and Italy, in the new cathedral of 
Marseilles, the unfinishe| sta‘e of which permits 
a chapel to be founded worthy of the occasion. 


du Champ de Mars, which 

VAlma to the Champ de 
The forma- 
that 
métres of 
sewer, 2.0CQ0 


and Roman 


time 


it 





inches and 
inches average thickness. 
ade from the lias beds at 
neighbourhood, and passed 
using. Its hard-setting 
roperty » be so good that it was used 
inverts of cement, whereby great 

saving of expense was effected. The greater part 
of the town having been built apes the ship’s 
ballast, brought in the vessels trading to the 
port, and spread over the natural surface, the 
oe in excavating for the sewers in this 
ballast had great dificulty in keeping up the 
of the trenches and in putting in the sewers, 
owing to the extreme looseness of the ballast, and 
the enormous quantity of water it contained, 
also from the tides. The trenches were obliged 
to be well strutted and lined with vertical planks, 
which were driven downwards as the workmen 
shovelled out the ground, while other men were 
unceasingly engage din baling and pumping cut 
|; the water. During a heavy thunder ‘storm, about 
; Christmas last, a number of the larger sized 
omen became filled with water, the outlet not 
being formed at the time. In order to get rid of | 
c= water so as to proceed with the work, 
| 


of the bricks are 
and 
was ni 
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> inches wide, 
The mortar 
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contractor, to save peeping. inge niously contrived | 
1 syphon with which all the water was easily and | 
quickly drawn out of the sewers from a depth of | 
discharged into the river some 
at a trifling expense. 


and 
distant, 


20 feet, 
300 feet 


We) | 





| ing still remains, 


appointed to advise the Board in the selection of 
a plan for the new Diocesan Training School for 
Masters. Eleven plans had been offered for com- 
petition. The committee came a unanimous 
opinion in recommending the plans which had 
for their motto “Spes.” On the Board adopting 
the recommendation of the committee, subject to 
some minor alterations, the envelope inclosing the 
name of the author was and the name 
proved to be that of Mr. John Col f Win- 
chester. 





to 


opened 
i 
rection 


Invergordon The subseril ers for the e 


of a new church in In erg gord n, on a lengthened 
inspection of competi rg lesigns, sent in by 
Messrs. A. & W. Rei ee Mackenzie, Elgin ; 
Mr. Mathews, of “ee rness and Aberdeen; and 


Messrs. Ross & Joass, Inverness and Dingwall, 


decided for that by Messrs. Ross & Joass, but 
remitted to the cummittee to get such alterations 











made respecting size, &c. as they might see neces- 
sary. ‘The expense of the new building is esti- 
mated at about 2.004 
CHURCH-BUILDDID NEWS. 
Shrewsbur The rch at Sarn has bee 

c nsecrated. The edifice stand on the north 
side of tl eroa ileadit hd from Newtown to Bish p’s 
Castle. It isin the Early English stvle, and con- 
sists of a nave and chancel, with a tower on the 


south side over the Pp rch. The exterior walls are 
constructed of found in the neighbourhood, 
the dre oe having been worked from the Whit 
tery rock, w hich has also been used for the tower, 
though the spire which formed the covering for 
the latter is curried u p in oak shingles of a some- 
what peculiar chara high pit« 
aud covered with Bangor slates, finished with 
cresting of the fleur-de-lis. The interior is 
approached through a porch beneath the tower. 
The chancel and windows form cusped 
while that of the west end is triangular, the mul- 
lions being errved and moulded throughout. The 
roof is open timbered, of Memel pine, aeahly 
stained. The pews are of the same material, with 
low backs, and open. The design was supplie d 
by Mr. T Penson, of Chester. The cost will 
be between 1,000/. and 1,1002. and the work has 
been executed by Mr. J. Thomas, of ¢ ‘hurchstoke. 

Wallasey.—'] he new parish church of Wallasey 
has just been completed and consecrated. The 
lold church was destroyed by fire on the of 


stone 


ter. The roof is hed, 
> 
di 


archee 
arcnes, 


Ist 


the | February, 1857, and at the suggestion of Messrs. 


Hay, architects, a larger edifice was resolved to be 
| erected on a piece of glebe land to the north of 
the old churchyard. The tower of the old build- 
so that the district will not be 


depriv ed of its ancient landmark. The new edifice 
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point was settled absolutely until all others were 
settled. When the result is obtained it appears 
as if the adoption of one harmony brings 
about another as a necessary consequence; but 
this is not an accident, for the decision to adopt 
the first was made on the very ground that it 
was compatible with or involved a second : in all 
such adjustments the search is for those symme- 
tries and proportions which recommend themselves 
by bringing the richest dower of subsidiary har- 
monies conducive to the effect required, and no 
solution is satisfactory until such are found. 

One more principle, much taken to heart by 
the architects of the Doric temples of Greece pro- 
per, was-to adopt a breadth for the abacus of the 
capital equal to | of the height of the colamn, or 
else an aliquot part of the breadth of the temple 
on the top step, or lastly accommodating both 
conditions. A dimension for this part, however, 
cannot be adopted lightly, for it decides the 
diameter of the echinus at its greatest swell, and 


approximation ; still I believe that another prin- 
ciple decided the exact dimension adopted, though 
the difference may be but little more than the 
}th of an inch. Again we are entitled, by the 
usage of the order, to look out for an agreement 
between the height of the column and a division 
of the colonnade on plan. The nearest approxi- 
mation is given by the dimension on plan that 
includes three diameters and two ordinary inter- 
columns, viz. 34°428, but the height of the column 
is only 34250, giving a difference of full 2 inches. 
Here again, while we are bound to admit that 
this approximate symmetry was regarded and 


the height of columns.* 





A VISIT TO LOUGHTON. 
A NEW SUBURBAN DISTRICT. 





this must be relative to the general proportions | 
required for the column. At Basse the abacus of | 
the front is } of the height of the column ; but | 
not commensurable with the top step: in the) 
Theseum it is | of the height of the column, and | 
also j, of the top step: in the Parthenon the } 
ordinary abacus of the east front is ,4 of the top | 
step, but not commensurable with the height of 

the column: the abacus of an angle column, how- 
ever, which is broader than the ordinary, is equal 

in breadth to | of the height of the column, while, 

on the other hand, it is, of course, no aliquot of | 
the top step. 

Such were the leading conditions to which, by 
custom of the style, by experience of good effect, | 
or by manifest fitness, the architect’s design was | 
bound to conform, which gave a certain guidance 
at the same time that they gave a certain control ; 
not so much guidance that responsibility for 
ultimate effect did not rest with his genius, not 
o much control that genius had not ample range 
or variety and invention. | 

We have now, therefore, in the case of the 
Parthenon, a clear breadth of front of 100 attic 
feet, say 101°341, on which to erect an octastyle 
Dorie portico, with diameters of columns pro- 
portioned to intercolumns in about the ratio 4: 5, 
and in the distribution of the eight columns we 
have to take into account that, in accordance with 
the style, the angle columns are to have a some- 
what larger diameter, and the angle intercolumns 
are to be somewhat more contracted than the 
rest. The process by which, it appears to me, the 
architect made the distribution in the present in- 
stance, is as follows:—The top step had to be 
divided into seven main segments, five of them | 
being equal, and giving the lines of centres for six 
columns equidistant from each other, while the 
two end segments were to be somewhat larger, in 
order to receive the full diameters of the angle 
columns, a difference that more than makes up for 
the contraction of the angle intercolumniation. 
The problem, therefore, in the first instance, is to 
assign the degree of excess to the two angle 
segments, as the breadth of the front divided by 
seven, after deduction of this joint excess, would 
zive columniation. The seven segments of the 
tep correspond to seven segments of the archi- 
traye, each equal, in a general way, to the breadth 
of two triglyphs and two metopes, except the 
external segments, which have to accommodate an 

lditional half triglyph. Now, if we deduct the 
breadth of a semi-triglyph from each end of the 
step, and divide the intermediate space by seven, 
we shall find the divisions give us the ordinary 
columniations with the greatest aceuracy. This | 
process, of course, assumes that we know the 

readth of triglyph, and this may easily have been 
obtained before the average columniation was 
absolutely settled, as it is deducible proportionably 
from the breadth of the architrave. 
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; Triglyph. Columniation. 
101-341—2°786= 98°555+ 7=14079+1393= 


228 141— “ 225°355+16=14°084+ “ = 
Ang Seg. Measured. 
15°472 ) ce § 15478, 15°367, 


15°477 § ~" (15-468, 15-449, 15-531, 15-443. 
We have now, therefore, obtained the centres of 
the columns, giving columniation 14-084, which 
is exactly coincident with a great many as 
measured, and also with the average of the varia- 
tions, the principle of which is accurately deter- 
min able, but cannot be now discussed. If we di- 
vide this calculated columniation into nine parts, 
and assign four to the diameter and five to the 
intercolumn, we obtain, 14°084+9=1'565 « 5 = 
7825, intercolumn; 14-084+9=1°565 x 4=6°260, 
ws gig — measured diameters give 6-250 
<45, and this may be held a sufficient 


metropolis when the London and suburban rail- 
ways are more completely carried out, although 
already the effect is considerable. During the 
summer months large numbers of the middle 
classes run off by rail in search of healthy villages, 
or farm-houses, at a moderate distance from the 
metropolis, where their families can be lodged, 
and which can be reached after business in the 
evening, and allow of the return by sufficient time 
in the morning. 

Dwellings, at rents so moderate that the dif- 
ference between them and the sum paid in town 


| is sufficient to pay for the monthly railway ticket, 


are springing up in all directions: most of the 
railway companies that have termini in the 
metropolis are assisting this movement by the 
cheapness of fares; and it is probable that they 
would be still further consulting their interest: by 
giving greater facilities for the occupation of the 
suburbs. 

As regards the recreation of the pent-up Lon- 
doner, of both the middle and poorer classes, the 
railways give the means of change. A few years 
agoa journey to the sea-side was, to the great 
bulk of the working classes resident in town, 
almost an impossibility, owing to expenses and 
length of time needed to travel, notwithstanding 
the speed of the famous Dover and Brighton 
coaches of other days: now the fare to Brighton 
and back is as low as 3s. 6d. and for children, 
below twelve years of age, half that price ; so that 
thousands who would never have hoped for such 
a thing are whirled away, and enjoy the sea- 
breezes of the southern coast. 

Without just now travelling so far, we would 
glance at the district around London, where there 
are indications that the metropolis will, in a very 
brief space of time, extend in an extraordinary 
manner: from villages which are near railways, 


‘rows of dwellings are spreading towards town, 
'and London is branching towards the villages ; 
‘and it is to be hoped that precautions will be 


taken to prevent as much as possible the forma- 


tion of thick clusters of dwellings, and that a 
system will be adopted of spreading the houses 
over a sufficient space. 

Taking train at Fenchurch-street, and proceed- 
ing by Stepney, Stratford, Leytonstone, and Wood- 
ford, to Loughton, a district is found, which, 
until the opening of the new branch of the 
Eastern Counties Railway, was but little visited 
by Londoners. 

A reference to a map of London, of date about 
fifty years back, shows how rapid has been the in- 
crease of the population of this north-eastern dis- 


| trict, — Hackney, Homerton, Stepney, Poplar, 


Stratford, Plaistow, &c., each expanding so much, 
that they will ere long be a connected mass of 
bricks and mortar. Along the banks of Bow- 
creek, blazing furnaces light up the neighbourhood 
at night, and various works, some not of the most 
wholesome description, give employment to large 
numbers of persons. The great locomotive works 
at Stratford, and other extensive establishments, 
cause a large demand for houses suitable for the 
industrious classes. Most of the new houses lately 
erected at and near Stratford are of small size, 
and without improvement on the usual plan. 
The general appearance of the place, cut up in all 


valued, it is clear that we cannot accept it as) 
governing the dimensions adopted in execution for | 


We can scarcely, even at present, form an) 
idea of the changes which will be effected in the | 


then there are peeps of the river, and little ham- 
lets and churches, buried in trees. Large hostel- 
ries have been reared at points along the line, 
and are fitted in that manner which is the 
delight of the pleasure-seeking Cockney, but 
is sadly out of harmony with rural beauty. At 
these places donkeys, gaily caparisoned, and goat 
and pony chaises, are waiting, and now and then 
costermongers from Houndsditch, Whitechapel,and 
elsewhere, heavily laden with fruit purchased at 
Covent-garden, Farringdon, and other markets, clad 
in rustic costume, are set down at the different 
stations. Most persons would think that taking 
fruit to the country was something like “ carrying 
coals to Newcastle :” the costermongers, however, 
know their business, and salute the town visitors 
with “ Buy fine fresh country apples or pears, 
ladies,” and many return home with their baskets 
full of the Covent-garden fruit, which they eat with 





greater relish in consequence of their belief that 
it has been freshly gathered on the boundaries of 
Epping Forest. 

The neighbourhood of Loughton will surprise 
those who have formed an idea that the county of 
Essex is flat and unvaried, for here the land rises 
up in bold and picturesque elevations, from most 
of which Epping Forest may be seen, in masses of 
foliage, for miles in the distance. 

Until the advance of the railway to this village, 
the district was seldom visited by strangers, and 
the people and the place had as rural an appear- 


‘ance as if they had been situated 100 miles 


instead of twelve miles from the metropolis. The 
land, which is generally rich and capable of high 
cultivation, seems to have been managed on the 


‘old-fashioned principle of two years crop and one 


year fallow, and the improved ideas of farming 
were considered as new-fangled and unnecessary. 
It may be that some of the young farmers think 
differently, but they are bound to a particular 
system by tlieirleases. There are, however, some 
truly English scenes of comfort to be noticed; 
well-filled stack-yards; meadows, even in the 
summer-time, green as emerald.” The wood has 
been spared; and although this may not be con- 
sidered high farming, it is pleasant to see the 
shady lanes and other groups of greenery. Our 
artistic reader who may wander in this direction 
will find some good subjects for his pencil; for, 
although he may have to use ingenuity in 
the arrangement of his foreground, he will dis- 
cover good materials—in rolling clouds beyond, 
and the varied light and shadow of the forest, &c. 
Some of the views are very extensive, and reach to 
St. Paul’s, Shooter’s-hill, the high lands of Sussex, 
and to Kent. The village is long and straggling, 
and rises from the railway station up a considerable 
eminence. Formerly fifteen or sixteen coaches 
passed through it on their road eastward, and 
then the place was lively with the rattle of wheels 
and sound of horns, and a certain amount of busi- 
ness was carried on in the quiet old-fashioned 
way. The stoppage of this traffic has caused the 
decline of the quaint-looking hostelries, and occa- 
sioned, as we are told, much poverty among a 
considerable number of the inhabitants. 

A few years since the residence of the lord of 
the manor, a mansion of considerable antiquity, 
situated near the old church, was, with its fine 
library, totally destroyed by fire. The well- 
wrought iron gates of about Charles II.’s time 
still remain ; part of the stables with turret clock- 
tower; and also a small portion of the church, 
which is now only used for funerals; for a large 
new church of the Norman style of architecture 
has been recently built nearer to the village. This 
graveyard is a quiet resting-place. 

In locking at this and many other neigh- 
bourhoods, surprise must be felt at the want 
of taste and knowledge which is shown in the 
selection of the sites for dwellings of much cost and 
pretension. There is a remarkable instance of 
this at Loughton; for, although there are here 


' such commanding positions,—good for the purposes 


of drainage, with fine views, and where the archi- 


tect and landscape-gardener might make a famous 
| display,—the residence of a worthy London alder- 
| man is placed uncomfortably in a hollow. 


directions by branches of railways, is not very | 


inviting : the numerous coal-waggons, the bustle, 


and unornamental nature of the stations, and | 


other works, will remind many of the early rail- 
ways in the coal districts of Northumberland and 
Durham. We, however, pass these, and get 
amongst meadows and cornfields on one side and 
into Hainault Forest on the other; and now and 





* To be continued. 
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From Loughton, along the line towards town, 
the announcement that the land is to be let on 
long building leases indicates the coming popu- 
lation. 

The lord of the manor holds peculiar privileges 
in connection with the royal forest of Epping. 
Various transactions are managed at the Court, 
which, together with the proceedings of similar 
courts, might be usefully recorded in a popular 
form by some of our antiquarian lawyers. 

This forest, although extending about nine miles 
in length, and from two to three in breadth, is 





composed chiefly of oak, beach, and other hard wood 
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trees, which, however, are dwarfed and stunted by | 
constant polarding; for the inhabitants are allowed, 
from the 9th of November till the month of May 
or June, to lop and gather wood for their house- | 
hold use. Directly the midnight hour has struck | 
on the 9th of November, bands of villagers may } 
be heard chopping in various parts of the forest, 
thus asserting their ancient privilege. Formerly 
the deer were plentiful in those woods, and, 
although they seem now to have disappeared, 
certain tender trees are still sacred from the axe, 
im consequence of their being considered necessary 
for the food of those animals. 

In various parts of the forest patches of land | 
have been inclosed, and by the process of taking a 
little bit at a time these pieces of land grow con- 
tinually. Considering the alteration of the means 
of conveyance, and that now on certaindays persons 
can get to Loughton and back for one shilling, and 
even less; and seeing how rapidly the population is 
extending towards this valuable national property ; 
its limits should be carefully defined, and all further 
encroachments put a stop to. 

A long day seems short when looking at the 
yaried sunshine on the forest, and the glowing sun- | 
set; and then the grey twilight warns us un- 
willingly to move townwards. Great is the 
contrast between those solemn, still woods and the 
glare, bustle, and vice of Whitechapel, Hounds- 
ditch, and other parts of this crowded London. 

This stillness is not always in the forest, for by 
excursion trains thousands run to Loughton (and 
as the place becomes better known these numbers | 
will increase), and then the woods ring with | 
laughter and merriment. 

There are good schools at Loughton, and we 
must not leave the place without noticing a pro- 
vision made here which is worthy of imitation 
elsewhere. A large plot of ground has been di- | 
verted into spaces for family gardens, for which a 
rent of 5s. per annum is charged. This sum is | 
collected and placed in the hands of responsible | 
persons in the parish, who at a certain season ex- | 
amine the gardens, and distribute the accumu- | 
lated amount in prizes of from 2/. to 10s. to those 
whose ground is in the best condition. 





PARIS. 

THE construction of the new Octroi Offices, in 
the fortifications, which in a few months are to 
form the new limits of Paris, is continuing very 
actively. The demolition of the Barriére de 
VEtoile would naturally have for effect to throw | 
the greater part of the octroi traffic into the | 
Avenue de l’Impératrice; and this, from the 
number of carriages continually going to and re- 
turning from the Bois de Boulogne, would pre- | 
sent great inconvenience if octroi offices were | 
placed there. The municipality has accordingly 
determined, in order to avoid this inconvenience, 
that no office shall be constructed in the Avenue, 
and that, at the entrance to the wood, octroi officers 
shall be stationed, to send to the other barriers 
persons and vehicles conveying articles subject to 
the payment of duties. 

At the corner of the new bridge between the 
Pont Royal and the Place de la Concord a marble 
tablet has been placed, bearing the inscription, | 
ia Bridge of Solferino, built in the reign of 
Napoleon IIT. 1858-59.” | 

The new Boulevart du Champ de Mars, which 
goes from the Pont de l’Alma to the Champ de 
Mars, is now completely terminated. The forma- 
tion of it was carried on with such activity, that 
in the space of a fortnight 22,000 cubic 

earth were removed, 21.000 -squ re métres of foot 
pavement were laid down, and 2,000 
métres long, constructed ot fre estone and Roman 
cement. 

The works of the square of the Place Louvois 
are nearly terminated: the rock-work and the 
grass-p lots are finished; and trees and shrubs are 
being planted. At the same time great activity 
prevails in the erection of an elegant iron railing 
which is to surround it, and already one can form 
an idea of the happy effect resulting from tl 
transformation of the arid and desolate Place du 
Lonvois into a delicious pleasure-ground, where 
pedestrians will henceforth find a cool, shady re- 
treat. The canvas surrounding the fountain will 
be taken off on the day cf inauguration of the | 
square. The fountain is of cast iron, coated by 
the electric process with a thick sheet of copper,— 
a process which we have often described. 

The French Emperor issued, on the 14th ult., a 
decree for erecting a funereal chapel to the 
memory of the French troops who fell in Africa, 
the Crimea, and Italy, in the new cathedral of 
Marseilles, the unfinishe1 sta‘e of which permits 
a chapel to be founded worthy of the occasion, 
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| selves in the dirty finery of their masters. 


On the 12th inst. the new church of St. John 
the Baptist, at Belleville, in Paris, was conse- 
crated by Cardinal Morlot, Archbishop of Paris. 





COSTUME IN FRANCE AND ENGLAND: 
CALAIS. 

A CORRESPONDENT, writing from Calais, says :— 
The utter absence of all pretension in this old. | 
fashioned bathing-place is quite refreshing, and | 
makes it a perfect harbour of refuge for the over- | 
worked and world-beaten. There was some little | 
stir in the town on the emperor’s féte and } pre- 
vious Sunday, and music in the “Grande P len a” 
where is that quaint old Hétel de Vilie, with the | 
bust of Eustache de St. Pierre, with the rope round 
his throat (as he presented himself to the English 
king), over the entrance. But no place was illu- 
minated save the Custom-house outside the gates, 
and which is also the railway station ; so that de- 
luded passengers might receive the impression that 
Calais was very loyal, whereas in the town the 





; moon was the only light that shone brightly. The 


Calaisiens are a quiet people—un peuple solide— 
and not given to enthusiasm of any sort. The 
crowd of listeners on the ramparts to the music on 
Sunday afternoon was one most pleasant to the eye ; 
not an ill-dressed person tobeseen. Ail the lower 
orders in France dress so thoroughly well, accord- 
ing to their station, that the fout ensemble is 
most picturesque. There are here three distinct 
classes among the people ;—the fisherwomen, with 
their bright scarlet, and green, or blue petticoats, 
large white caps, and solid gold ear-rings, all good | 
and clean; the countrywomen, with caps white as 
snow and beautifully plaited or ironed, and hand- 


|some large black cloth cloaks; and the townsfolk, 
| with the dainti st and freshest of caps, with bright 


flowers, and ribbons, and clean dress of muslin or 
other kind, with pretty shawls or mantles, all of 
inexpensive materials, perhaps, but good of their 
sort. I think nothing must strike foreigners 
more than the ragged and disreputable appearance 
of the lower orders of our English people. I fear 
improvidence and recklessness are strong points 
among the English poor (originating, perhaps, in 
that terrible passion for drinking) ; whereas I am 
more and more convinced that the French people 
are saving and most economical, putting by money 
constantly, and yet always preserving a decent ex- 
— without any desire for the copying of the 

higher classes, and would disdain to attire them- 
I wish 
some one would preach a crusade against the dis- 
reputable and unpleasant appearance of the lower 
orders of the English metropolis. } 





Messrs. 


OF NEWPORT, MONMOUTH- 
SHIRE, 


Tuk drainage of this town has been completed, 


DRAINAG 


}and as we learn from the engineer's report, very 


satisfactorily. ‘Ihe total length of sewers put 
down in the streets is 37,500 feet = 7:10 miles; 
costing, including three outlets, 11,8627, The 
depths vary from 20 feet to 5 feet; and the sizes 
from 4 feet 6 inches by 3 feet 6 inches, egg- 
shaped, to 14 inches circular. They are all con- 
structed of radiated hollow bricks, made specially 
for each size of sewer, of excellent quality. The 
sizes of the bricks are 1 foot long, 44 inches and 
6 inches wide, and 3} inches average thickness. 
The mortar was made from the lias beds at 
1 


Liswerry, in the neighbourhood, and passed 
through a pug-mill before using. Its hard-setting 


; “Scagur 
roperty was found to be so good that it was used 


whereby great 


in the inverts instead of cement, 
saving of expense was effected. The greater part 
of the town having been built upon the ship’s 
ballast, brought in the vessels trading to the 
port, and spread over the natural surface, the 
contractor in excavating for the sewers in this 
ballast had great difficulty in keeping up the 
sides of the trenches and in putting in the sewers, 
owing to the extreme looseness of the ballast, and 
the enormous quantity of water it contained, as 
also {rom the tides. The trenches were obliged 
to be well strutted and lined with vertical planks, 
which were driven downwards as the workmen 
shovelled out the ground, while other men were 
unceasingly engaged in baling and pumping out 
the water. During a heavy thunderstorm, about | 





| Christmas last, a number of the larger sized 


sewers became filled with water, the outlet not 
being formed at the time. In order to get rid of 
this water so as to proceed with the work, the | 
contractor, to save pumping, ingeniously contrived 
a syphon with which all the water was easily and | 
quickly drawn out of the sewers from a de pth of | 
20 feet, and discharged into the river some | 
300 feet distant, at a trifling expense. We} 


, the work ; and said it w 
j 
would recommend the Board to give up the usual 


lroof is open timbered, 


| deprived of its ancient landmar 


subjoin a table showing the particulars and cost 
of the sewers as executed -— 





Cost 








Total | Average Sizes of Thick. r foot 
oneths -pths. mie aire: Sa »0 
lengths. | depth ewers. nesses. |" lineal. 
} t. in. ft. in s. @ 

1,322 ft.| 15 ft.6in. |4 6 by 3 6 g in. | ll 8 
2,217 ft.) 13 ft.0in. |4 6 by 3 0} g in 1 1 
6,110 ft. | 12 ft.0in. |3 0 by 2 2! 9 in 7 7 
12,354 ft.| 1! ft.sin. 3 6 by 2 2; 6 in § 3% 
1,953 it.; gft.3in. |2 6 by 110; 6 in. 4.2 
9,563 ft. | 10 ft.0in. |2 6 by 110! 4hin. 3 83 
0 ft. | loft. Zin. |2 3 by 1 9} 4} in. 3 O54 
ait.) gsft.Gin. 1 2 diameter; 4} in. 2 4 





At a meeting of the Town Council, held on the 
16th instant, the engineer, Mr. Alfred Williams, 
certified the completion and perfect condition of 
was so well done, that he 


terms for keeping it in order. This the Board 
readily agreed to. The contractor was then com- 
plimented by the Board, who also unanimously 
voted the following resolution :—“ That the Mayor 
and Corporation of the borough of Newport, in 
the county of Monmouth, have the satisfaction of 
stating that the contract for the drainage of the 
entire town, undertaken by Mr. John Phillips, 
contractor, of Holloway, London, has been com- 
pleted to the perfect satisfaction of their engineer, 
who inspected the works throughout their pro- 
gress, as well as to themselves, and have pleasure 
in giving a certificate to that effect.” 





COMPETITIONS, 

Schoe ols, Parliament-str et, Noilti: 
design submitted by Messrs. R. C. Sutton, of Not- 
tingham, and H. J. Paull, of Cardiff, has been 
selected by the committee. The cost willl € 2,0007, 

Winchester Diocesan Training School Sor 2 
Masters.—A special meeting of the Winchester 
Diocesan Board of Education has been held for 
the pe rpose of receiving a report of a committee 
appointed to advise the Board in the selection of 
a ais for the new Dioc Training School for 
Masters. Eleven plans had been offered for com- 
petition. The committee came to a unanimous 
opinion in recommending the plans which had 
for their motto “Spes.” On the Board adopting 
the recommendation of the committee, subject to 
some minor alterations, the envelope inclosing the 
name of the author was openes d, and the name 
proved to be that of Mr. John Colson, of Win- 
chester. 


. r 
yham.—The 


} 


Tn vergordon The subscribers for the erection 
of a new church in Invergorden, on a lengthened 
inspection of competing designs, sent in by 

A. & W. Reid, and Mackenzie, Elgin ; 
Mr. Mathews, of Inverness and Aberdeen; and 
Messrs. toss & Inverness and Dir gwall, 
decided for that by Messrs. Ross & Joass, but 
remitted to the c mittee to get suel 


made respecting size, Xe. as they might see neces- 


Joass, 


ilterations 








sary. The expense of the new building is esti- 
mated at about 2,00¢ 
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Shrewsbury. ihe church at Sarn has been 
} 'T} he y , ha } 
consecrated. he ¢ nce on the north 


I 
side of the road leading fr m “Ne wtown to Bishop’s 
Castle. It is in the Kar ly English style, and con- 
and — el, with a tower on the 
south side over the porch. The exterior walls are 
constructed of stone found in the neighbourhood, 
the dre tp rs < — been worked from the W hit- 
tery rock, ich has also been used for the tower, 
formed the covering for 
the latter is carried up in cak shingles of a some- 
what pec uliar character. 7) e roof is high pitched, 
aud covered with Bangor slates, finished with 
cresting of the Sie ir-de-lis. The interior is 
approached through a porch beneath the tower. 
The chancel and windows form cusped arches, 
while that of the west end is triangular, the mul- 
lions being crrved and moulded throughout. The 
of Memel pine, darkly 





sists of a nave 





hough the e net which 


stained. The pews are of the same mate rial, with 
neg backs, and open. The design was supplied 
by Mr. T. M. Peneo n, of Chester. The cost will 


be between 1.0007. and 1,100Z. and the work has 
been executed by Mr. J. Thomas, of ¢ “hurchstoke. 

Wallasey.— The new parish church of Wallasey 
has just been completed and consecrated. The 
old church was destro yed by fire on the Ist of 
February, 1857, and at the suggestion of Messrs. 
Hay, architects, a larger edifice was resolved to be 
erected on a “— of glebe land to the north of 
| the old churel iyard. The tower of the old build- 
ing still remains, so that the ay will not be 
. Thenew edifice 
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is a cross church, consisting of chancel, with north | been built between the main building and the 
and south aisles, nave, with aisles, and south | dining-hall, and is fitted up with all the latest 
porch, transepts, and tower over the intersection. |improvements. A covered way leads to the 
The extreme length is 130 feet, by 85 feet the | dining-hall, and above it is the chapel. The con- 
extreme width. The nave, separated from the | tractors were Messrs. Curtiss and Balls. 

aisles with an arcade of four bays, is 65 feet long| Arnold, near Nottingham.—The foundations 
by 23 feet wide; the aisles the same length, and | have just been laid for national schools for this 
13 feet 9 inches wide; transept, 80 feet 6 inches | place, with master’s residence attached. The style 
from north to south, and 21 feet wide ; the tower, | of architecture is Pointed, with a bell-turret. The 
25 feet 6 inches square; chancel, of three bays, | buildings are to be of red brick, with Mansfield 
38 feet long by 21 feet wide; the aisles, of two white sandstone dressings for window and doorway 
bays, 25 feet long by 15 feet wide. The ground | quoins, and for window tracery. The two rooms 
falling rapidly towards the west end, a large tlight | for girls and boys are arranged to open into one 
of steps leads up to the west door, as well as to | for lectures and public meetings, and are divided 
the south porch, which occupies the western bay, internally by a moulded arch, filled in with a 
leaving room for a small window next the end wall. | wooden screen, easily removable. The roof is open 
A four-light window fills up the west gable over work, with stained and varnished woodwork. 
the west door: a five-light window, filled in with These schools, expected to accommodate about 200 
stained glass by Mr. Wailes, of Newcastle, fills up | children, stand upon half an acre of land, having 
the chancel or east end. The north and south separate play-grounds for girls and boys. The 
transepts are each in the lower part occupied by | infant schools attached to the church in this 
two two-light windows, with large marigold win- | parish have just been remodelled, and separate 
dow above. While the nave aisles are leawios, class-rooms provided. They are made to accom- 
those to the chancel are gabled with large three- | modate upwards of 100 children. The architect 
light windows. A clerestory of segment-headed | for the work is Mr. Frederick Jackson, of Not- 
two-light windows extends from west to east ; the | tingham; and the builder for the national schools, 
nave aisles having three-light segment windows, | Mr. William Scattergood, of the same place. 

and those of the chancel two-light pointed ones.; Faversham.—Under Wreight’s Charity, it is 
The tower rises one story over the intersection of contemplated that the present almshouses, situate 
the nave and transepts, supported at the angles in Preston-street, Tanner-street, and Abbey-street, 
with buttresses pierced on each side with two should be discontinued, and new erections built 
two-light pointed windows, and surmounted with | upon one site, viz. Town’s Orchard, itself charity 
cornice and battlements, and a flag-staff in the} property, together with a chapel. Plans and 


centre: at the north-east angle is an octagon | estimates had been laid before the trustees of 


stair turret rising 10 feet above the tower.| public charities, and other arrangements made for 
Minton’s encaustic tiles are used for the floor of carrying into effect this part of the scheme. The 
the chancel, and the 4-inch red and black Stafford- | attorney-general, however, thinks separate houses 
shire for the aisles and rest of the church. 
the benches are made from Baltic timber, var-| flats. The trustees for the present defer any 
nished on the natural colour of the wood, without | farther proceeding. 
any stain. The four outside doors are made} Barnstaple. — A building has been recently 
entirely of home-grown oak, with large floriated | erected in this town. It stands on a site 40 feet 
iron hinges, and are all studded with diamond-| by 30 feet, and is built of coloured brick with 
headed nails. The whole of the works have been | Bath stone dressings. On the ground floor is a 
executed at a cost of 5,700/. Mr. Fisher was the large room the full size of the building: on the 
contractor, and Messrs. Hay, the architects. first floor is another of the same size; and in the 
Manningham (Yorkshire).—A Wesleyan new | roof are seven class-rooms. The floors and joists 
chapel has been erected and opened at Manning- | are supported on trussed girders, which are visible 
ham. The edifice is built from the designs of! in the ground and first floors, and are stained and 
Mr. Jackson, architect. The style of architecture varnished, as is the wood-work throughout. The 
is Italian. The ground, which cost 400/. was | whole was erected from the design and under the 
presented by Mr. James Ambler, and the estimates | supervision of Mr. Gould, a local architect. 
for the building amounted to 2,6002. which has | ‘imborne.— The new justice-room here has 
been exceeded by about 1507. The length of the been opened for the sessions. The apartment is 
building, including the schools in the rear, is 95 | 30 feet long by 21 feet wide, with a panelled roof, 
feet, by 54 feet in breadth. The chapel will|and is lighted by means of a skylight. The 
accommodate 700 persons, and the schools 300 building was designed by Mr. Evans, the county 
scholars. An organ has been erected by Mr. | surveyor. 
Fearnley. The ground in front and on two sides | contractors. 


of the chapel is enclosed within a palisading cor-| Gloucester.—The plans for the new residence 


responding with the style of architecture. The of the Bishop of Gloucester and Bristol, in this} pupil of Mr. C. Eales). 


chapel is situated in Back-lane, Manningham, a | city, are so far completed that the works will be 
populous and rapidly-improving locality. shortly commenced. Mr. Hutton is the architect. 
South Shields. — The Wesleyan Methodist |The chapel and hall in the present palace are 
Chapel, Chapter-row, South Shields, has been re- to be preserved, but the whole of the rest 
paired, painted, &c. under the direction of Mr. of the structure will be rebuilt. Several houses 
F. R. N. Haswell, architect. The various de- | adjoining are also to be removed, and a carriage- 
corations were executed by Mr. R. Hewitson,| way made to connect Pitt-street with College 
of North Shields. | Green. 
Prescot (Lancashire).—A new market has been 
RRR: ae | erected here from a design by Mr. Culshaw, archi- 
PROVINCIAL NEWS, | tect. Mr. Twist was the contractor. The new 
Spalding (Lincolnshire), — Several important | building is of brick, and has been finished at a 
improvements have lately been made in the | cost of about 800/. or 900/. 
thriving village of Surfieet, according to the 
Lincolnshire Chronicle. The leaning spire, a 
noticeable object for travellers, is now undergoing 
repair. Mr. Dawson, of Spalding, is the contractor} We have had a letter from Mr. E. T. Loseby, 
for this work. The Mermaid Inn has lately been | in which serious charges of mismanagement are 
renovated, externally and internally. The old | attributed to Mr. Denison, The present letter only 
Feofee Almshouses, which have for many years | alludes to the clock itself, but Mr. Loseby threatens 
been a disgrace to the village, have been removed, | another on the subject of the bell also. As to the 
and new buildings are rising in place thereof. | clock, Mr. Loseby, after stating various specific 
Messrs. Aitken are enlarging their flax-mills. |instances in which he alleges Mr. Denison failed 
Norwich—The new workhouse is completed. | to fulfil the conditions undertaken by him, goes 
It consists of several separate buildings, the main | on to say :— 
one in the centre. In front of it is a line of “Mr. Denison, having fairly established himself 








THE WESTMINSTER CLOCK AND BELL, 


All unnecessary, suggesting the Scottish system of 


Denison, the designer ; and the Astronomer Royal’s 
conditions of construction are sacrificed after each 
other; Mr. Denison, the referee, is ever ready to 
put a bold face on the matter and pronounce the 
sacrifice of the conditions as really the best thing 
that could have happened.” 

As for the bell, we must ourselves say, its sound 
is by no means agreeable, nor what even the designer 
must have anticipated. In fact, the tone is not 
that of a bell at all, but much more of the nature 
of that issuing from American clocks of the Sam 
Slick order, and provided with twisted brass rods 
which are struck by the hammers instead of bells. 
Moreover, the sounds from the Westminster bell 
are irregular in strength, disagreeably loose, and 
harsh in tone, which the Slick clock sounds are 
|not. It is said, however, that this arises from the 
_ present imperfect arrangements, aud that the bell 
will ultimately yield a much more satisfactory 
sound, 








WESTMINSTER CLOCK. 


Sir,—My attention has been called to a letter 
in the last number of the Journal of the Society 
of Arts, from Mr. Loseby, respecting the West- 
minster clock, in which he alludes to a statement 
recently made in the House of Commons, by Mr. 
Fitzroy, respecting the minute-hands,—made by 
|my authority,—the weight of each of which he 
‘reported to be above 3 cwt. 

That statement was made, I find, upon the 
authority of Mr. Denison alone, and as it has 
,already misled Mr. Loseby, and possibly the pub- 
lic also, I think it right to put you in possession of 


| the facts of the case. 
| These hands, which are now condemned by Mr. 
| Denison, were prepared under his own control: 
| one of them was submitted to him as a specimen 
| before the remaining three were made, and met 
| with his cordial approval: the others were made 
| by his orders, in strict accordance with the speci- 
|men which he had approved, and he fixed the 
| whole of them, when finished, and made himself 
| responsible for the cost of so doing. The weight 
|of each hand, exclusive of the external counter- 
| poise, is 1 ewt. and 25 Ibs. 

| It is obvious, therefore, that Mr. Denison, and 
he alone, is as fully responsible for those hands as 
he is for all the other going parts of the clock. 

CrmARLES Barry. 








BAPTIST CHAPEL IN MELBOURNE. 





A Baptist chapel of some pretensions has been 


| erected in Albert-street, Melbourne. It has a 
|recessed portico with Corinthian columns, and a 
Messrs. Eaton and Cottman were the | tower on each side of it of Wren-ish character. 


The church was erected under the superintendence 
| of Mr. Thomas Watts, of Melbourne, architect (a 
The area of the building 


|is 75 feet long by 52 feet 6 inches: it is capable of 
seating about 800, but 1,100, we are informed, 
‘have been accommodated. 
| erected, with all its fittings, for about 4,000/. by 
| Mr. Hickson. 


| pn nn ETI 


The building was 





THE DUSTHOLE NUISANCE, 

AtLtow me to call upon you to wage war 
‘against that intolerable nuisance, the dust- 
hole. I do not want you to propose to put it 
farther away from the house, or to have it of any 
particular construction, but to get rid of it alto- 
‘gether. How to do away with it in London 
|I leave for you to propose; but how to dispense 
| with it in the suburbs is very easy of accomplish- 
‘ment. Where I live (at Holloway), the dust-cart 
is never to be found: we watch, and ask people to 
send the dustman, when they see him, but if he 
comes once in two months we are very lucky. I 


have now, however, given him up altogether : 
‘my dustbin is to be converted to another use. I 
| dig holes in the garden where ashes, the refuse of 
| vegetables, &c. are put, and covered over with 


mould every two or three days. We, therefore, 


| have no smells now ; the growing qualities of the 


offices, and behind a large dining-hall, with a|in the double position of designer and referee, | ground are improved; and I have the satisfaction 
chapel above. Further back there is the asylum | acting professedly for the Government, begins the | of knowing that I am quite independent of the 


and workshop. The infirmary is built a short 
distance apart. There are about 500 rooms in the 
main building. It is divided by great corridors | price, instead of being lowered, to be raised from 
running from each side and from bottom to top | 1,600/. to 1,900/. partly under the plea of iron 
of the building. Iron galleries run along the | being more expensive to work; and then the next 
corridors, and these galleries are reached by stone | step is to dispense with the said workmanship 
staircases giving access to the upper rooms. An | altogether, but retain the full price in the con- 
engine is used to pump water up to large iron | tract; thus evading not only the original work- 
cisterns at the top of the building, and from these | manship which gun-metal wheels would have 
cisterns all the rooms and lavatories are supplied | necessitated, but the additional labour of cast- 
with water. Gas fittings have been fixed in all iron, for which the extra sum was added. And 


| process by causing the material to be altered from 





| “regular dustman.’ 
expensive gun-metal to cast-iron, and the contract | 





the rooms and corridors, A large kitchen has| then, as each failure occurs in the plans of Mr. 


, 


The broken crockery (which 
is very considerable in my case), comes in very 
usefully when broken small, towards raising paths 
or making new ones. Anti-DUSTMAN. 





New Reapine-Room anp MusEvM aT SOUTH- 
AMPTON.—A proposal, made by the ‘Town Council 
of Southampton, to expend 10,000/. of the Hartley 
bequest in erecting a public reading-room and 
museum, has met the approval of the Vice- 
Chancellor. 
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RAFFAELLE’S DRAWINGS IN THE 
BROMPTON MUSEUM. 


TuHE suggestion of your correspondent, “J. H.” 
that some brief explanation of these drawings 
should be provided, is a very good one; and | 
hope that he will address it to the proper autho- 
rities at Oxford, to whom the Kensington Museum 
is indebted for the very generous loan of them. .A 
small catalogue has been already published, but it 
might be amplified with advantage. 

“J. H.’s” suggestion about exchanges will not 
be difficult when these drawings are photographed, 
as they are now being done by Mr. Thurston 
Thompson for the Department, which has an- 
nounced its intention to photograph, for the use of 
the Schools of Art, all the original drawings of 
Raffaelle which England possesses. 

I enclose a brief statement which the Depart- 
ment has issued. Ff. ie 


*,* The statement says,—‘“‘ It is intended to procure, if 
possible, photographs from all the orig mal drawings and 


cartoons of Raffaelle and Michelangelo known to be in | 


this country, and to issue them as a complete national 
work. 

The most important, and indeed the most extensive, 
collection of these precious works in existence is that of 
the University of Oxford. The drawings comprised in it 


(289 in number) formed part of the celebrated collection | 


of Sir Thomas Lawrence, which having been offered 
entire to the Government at a price which would,be but a 


fraction of the pre-ent value, was, to the irreparable loss | 


of the country, declined. The Lawrence Collection was 
ultimately dispersed, with the exception of the greater 


portion of the drawings of Raffaelle and Michelangelo, | 


which, after the most strenuous efforts of various lovers 
of art, were purchased by private subscription for the 
sum of 7,000/. of which Lord Eldon alone subscribed the 
munificent snm of 4,000/.; and were presented to the 
University of Oxford. Another but smaller portion of the 
works of these two great masters passed at the same 
epoch into the collection of his Majesty the King of 
Holland. * * * 

It is now hoped that private possessors of original 
drawings, by Raffaelle and Michelangelo, in this country, 
will allow them to be exhibited on loan, and to be copied 
by photography for the use of the public.” 





STRIKE OF CARPENTERS AT DUBLIN. 

Tue carpenters in the Irish metropolis served 
a peremptory notice on their employers last week, 
demanding a rise of 2s. per week, and left off 
work on Monday, the 22nd instant. To the 
employers this strike will be most detrimental 
generally, probably ruinous to some, for never has 
the building business been so brisk in Dublin and 
throughout Ireland as within the last twelve 
months, and heavy contracts were being proceeded 
with hurriedly under large penalties, which render 
the strike the more severe. Not very long since 
the employers made a concession to the men : pro- 
bably they would be disposed to do so now, had 
they received timely notice to make their ar- 
rangements; but the peremptory course adopted 
has roused a corresponding spirit, and some say that 
should they be compelled temporarily to yield, 
they will arm themselves against a recurrence by 
lessening their necessity for manual labour, and 
availing themselves of the aid of machinery. 

We trust, good sense will induce a rational and 
speedy settlement; that, if there be just reason 
for an advance of wages, it may be calmly and 
amicably adjusted, without detriment to any 


class. 





Miseellanen. 


CaMBRIAN ARCHOLOGICAL AssOcIATION.— 
The thirteenth annual meeting of the members 
of this association was held at Cardigan on) 
Monday in last week and four following days, | 
under the presidency of the Bishop of St. David's. 
A local committee of fifty-five gentlemen had 
been formed, with Captain Pryse, M.P. Lord | 
Lieutenant of Cardiganshire, as chairman. During 
the sitting various excursions were made to 
places of interest, and several papers read. 

THe JOURNEYMEN BAKERS OF THE METROPO- 
L1s.— Amongst the hard and unwholesome labours | 
of the metropolis there are few so harassing and 
destructive of health as those of the journeymen 
bakers. A large number of them work through- 
out the whole night during winter and summer : 
they labour from twelve to eighteen of each 
twenty-four hours in an oppressive atmosphere. | 
This unnatural work consumes their strength, and 
makes the bakers physically old before they should | 
have reached the prime of life. Meetings of | 
those engaged in this trade have recently been | 
held for the purpose of discussing their grievances, | 
and inquiring if it is not possible to reduce the | 
number of the work-hours and make other neces- | 
sary changes. The men very truly say that their | 
labour is as bad, if not worse, than that of negroes. 
The case of the bakers is a strong one, and calls 
for amelioration. 





United Gas-light Company, it was stated that for 


| shown by the Rev. H. De Sausmarez. 





Prorosep OrricEs FoR ProvinctaL WEIsH | 
INsuRANCE CompaNny.—It is satisfactory, says the | 
Bankers’ Magazine, to find many edditional in- 
fluential names upon the list of office-bearers of 
the Provincial Welsh Insurance Company, among 
them Lord Boston, Viscount Avonmore, Lord 
Massey, the Hon. F. Yelverton, Mr. T. Barnes, of 
Farnworth (late M.P. for Bolton), &c. Sir Charles 
Morgan, one of the trustees, bas lately been raised 
to the peerage as Lord Tredegar. Mr. Barnes, it 
is stated, is to be the chairman of the company. 
|The directors have recently purchased a site in 
| High-street, Wrexham, for the erection of sub- 
| stantial offices, in pursuance of the last report to 
|the shareholders. The site is in the most pro- 
|minent part of the principal street, and directly 
| opposite the Market Hall. 
| Snrps py Rar.—The success of the ship-lifting 
|apparatus at the Victoria Docks has induced 

Messrs. Brunlees and Webb to propose that the 
| problem regarding the Suez passage should be 
solved by the abandonment of the canal scheme 
and the construction of a ship railway between 
the two seas. According to their views, piers of 
piling should be erected at each port, vessels 
lifted and lowered by hydraulic power, the transit 
effected in cradles resting on five lines of railway, 
| any one of which would be available for ordinary 
traffic, and a speed of twenty miles an hour could 
be anticipated. The estimated cost would be 
4,800,000/. against the 6,400,0007. demanded by 
M. de Lesseps, which many engineers assert 
would be swollen to 30,000,000/. It is also 
pointed out that the vessels while on their cradles 
could be examined or even repaired as if in 
graving docks, that their sails would be of better 
use on the railway than on the canal, and that the 
constant cost of dredging and clearance would be 
wholly avoided. 

Gas.—At the annual meeting of the Liverpcol 





many years past they had been working upon very 
advantageous contracts, taken many years ago at 
a reduced price. Those contracts had now expired, 
and they were obliged to consume cannel at an 
advanced price. On the other hand, the con- 








sumption of gas was steadily increasing, perhaps 
4 or 5 per cent. per annum, and a great portion 
of it was net profit, inasmuch as the same mains 
and the same establishment sufficed for the ex- 
tended demand. Still they could not hold out any 
prospect of a reduction of the price of gas to the 





public. —— The Walsall Improvement Commis- 
sioners have reduced the price of gas to 3s. 4d. | 
per 1,000 feet, but the Birmingham and Stafford- | 
shire Gas Company is extending its mains into | 
Walsall. A meeting has been held in the Hall, | 
Stewart-street, Cowcaddens, Glasgow, for the pur- | 
pose of taking means to obtain a reduction in the | 
price of gas. Councillor Macdowall presided, and | 
after a few introductory observations from the | 
chairman, Mr. Flintoff again delivered his lecture 
on the subject. Thereafter, Mr. Wm. Melrose | 
moved a resolution, praying the meeting to sup- | 
port the cheap gas movement, which was seconded | 
and, after a discussion, agreed to. 
ARCHITECTURAL SOCIETY OF THE ARCH- | 
DEACONRY OF NORTHAMPTON.— The ordinary bi- | 
monthly committee meeting was held at the! 
society’s rooms, Gold-street, Northampton, on | 
August 8th, Mr. H. O. Nethercote in the chair. | 
The Earl of Westmoreland was elected a life | 
member, and Earl Spencer, the Countess Spencer, 
and Captain Stockdale, of Mear’s Ashby, were 
elected members. Various presentations were 
made. Several designs for temporary iron churches, 
by Mr. Slater, were examined and discussed. 
These are now coming so much into use for new 
districts, and for the colonies, that the style and | 
arrangement become important questions. Two 
designs for a memorial window at Upton were 
An archi- 
tectural meeting of the Leicestershire Society 
had been held at Loughborough, to which 
members of this society were invited. A paper | 
on the parish church was read by Mr. James, and 
its restoration has since been zealously taken up: 
3,000/. have been subscribed. Mr.Scott is the archi- 
tect. <A large architectural congress is announced 
at Rugby, probably in August, 1860. It was re- | 
solved that the autumn meeting be held this year | 





NUISANCE ARISING FROM A QuaRRY.—At the 
Liverpool Police Court, Mr. John Fairclough, 
builder, was summoned for allowing an old delf 
belonging to him, in Margaret-street, Everton, to 
give off an offensive smell, injurious to the health 
of the inhabitants of the neighbourhood. The 
defendant had previously, on the 8th of June, 
been fined for the same offence, and had been 
ordered to fill up the delf; but he had neglected 
to do so, and the present prosecution was insti- 
tuted by the Health Committee. Mr. Fairclough 
was mulcted in a penalty of 40s. and costs, and 
the magistrates expressed their intention of visit- 
ing the place to satisfy themselves as to the real 
state of the quarry. 

SansitaRy ProGress 1s New York.—In an 
article on the public health, the American Gas- 
light Journal, of 1st instant, urges attention to 
the importance of the movement lately imau- 
gurated in New York by the formation of the 
New York Sanitary Association, and the advisa- 
bility of instituting such associations in every city 
and village in the States. The example of “the 
old world,” and especially of Britain and France, 
is cited to show the benefits derivable from such 
a movement; and in respect to New York it is 
pointed out that the present mortality is such, 
by comparison with that of London, that 
were New York as populous, there would be 
15,998 more deaths than now occur annually in 
London. 

Gas Expiosion aT Eart’s Court.—A serious 
explosion has occurred at Rich Lodge, Earl’s-court, 
Brompton, in a cottage on the premises, and for- 
merly inhabited by a gardener, but unoccupied, 
except occasionally, about the time of the explo- 
sion. The cottage had been supplied with gas 
apparatus and meter, and a smell of escaped gas 
having been felt, a lamplighter went below the 
ground-floor of the cottage with a light, when an 
explosion took place, shattering the poor fellow’s 
legs, and blowing up the whole cottage, floors and 
roofs, consisting of two adjoining rooms, besides 
two other outhouses connected with it, one of 
them astable. Tho lamplighter was taken to St. 
George’s Hospital, but the report that he was dead 
was (on Tuesday) untrue, although he has lost one 
leg entirely, and the other was also broken. The 
newspaper report that it was the Lodge itself that 
was blown up is also a mistake. 

Sr. Prerer’s District ScHoors, NEWTON-IN- 
MAKERFIELD. — The foundation-stone of these 
buildings was laid on Tuesday, the 16th inst. 
by Messrs. W. J. Legh, of Lyme-hall, Cheshire. 
The ceremony took place amidst a very large 
assembly, the occasion being united with the 
annual treat given to the school children. These 
buildings comprise an infants’ school-room 40 feet 
by 20 feet; boys’ and girls’ school-room, each 
65 feet by 18 feet; with class-rooms 18 feet by 
15 feet. There is a front and back entrance, and 
also a lavatory to each school-room, and the whole 
are calculated to accommodate 320 children. 
Attached to the girls’ school is a house for the 
mistress, and to the boys’ a master’s house, each 
having a parlour, kitchen, and scullery on the 
ground-floor, and three bed-rooms on the chamber- 
floor. There is an extensive walled play-ground 
to each school, and gardens to the houses. The 
style of the building is that known as Early 
Decorated. The infants’ school, gabled to the 
front, with bell-turret adjoining, forms a centre. 
Right and left run the boys’ and girls’ school- 


rooms, the class-rooms to which and the houses 


form wings. The contract for the whole, including 
entire fitting up, is rather more than 2,000/. 
Mr. William Poulson is the architect, and Mr. 


Thomas Stone the builder, both of Newton. 


THe Proposep EXHIBITION OF 1861. — Sir : 
I beg leave to suggest, through the medium of 


| your valuable columns, that which I think will 
| supply the lack of novelty which seems to be felt 
concerning the proposed Exhibition of 1861. 
would propose that it be an exhibition of the Art 


I 


Industry of All Nations. Upon consideration this 
will, I think, be found to embrace a large space 


| of the world’s industry. Of course it could not be 
| expected to gather all the art industry of all time 
| together, but must be of some fixed period; and 


I think that the art industry of the last ten or 
twenty years, or even of a longer period if thought 


at Stamford, on the 6th and 7th of September, | necessary, would embrace some of the greatest 
instead of the October meeting at Northampton. | works ever produced, both in the fiue and mecha- 
A letter having been read from the secretary of | nical arts, and would constitute an exhibition at 
the Glasgow Architectural Society, with refer- | once new in purpose, attractive in plan, and that 
ence to the adoption of the Gothie style in the | would be as novel and successful as its predecessor 
new Foreign Offices, it was resolved that this | of 1851.—OnzE oF YouR READERS. : 
society agree to co-operate with the Glasgow and| *,* This would be too confined. It was in- 
other societies in memorializing Government in | tended to be an Exhibition of Art and Industry. 
favour of Gothic. Some other matters also came | Why is it not proceeded with? The French will, 
under consideration. | perhaps, forestall us after all. 
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LarGe Street Castrxcs.—An improved mode 
of producing cast-steel, whereby sufficient quanti- 
ties may be produced for extreme size castings, is 
said to have been invented by a M. Sudre. The 
essential features of the invention are the applica- 
tion of a reverberatory furnace, in which the com- 
pound necessary to produce steel is introduced ; 
the use of a reverberatory furnace having the 
hearth heated by a suitable flue beneath, which 
admits of inferior fuel being used; the use of gas 


PAPERING OF Rooms.—I have often thought 
that the ornamental papering of rooms might be 
greatly improved, and rendered useful and in- 
structive, by substituting maps for the usual pat- 
terns—not on a too minute scale, but showing 
the principal places. How many thousands who 
daily read about seas, rivers, and places, know 
nothing of their position on the map of the 
world! By constantly having tasteful ornamental 
maps before us on our walls, we should become 





for the above purposes; the use of a highly- | familiar with the whole world. I wish some 
heated vessel as an intermediate receptacle for | manufacturer of room papers would try the expe- 
the steel from the crucibles; and the use of riment, which I think would succeed, particularly 
scoria as a protective layer for the surface of the | as to library papers.— Theta in the Field. 
steel. | Tue Drivxinc-Founrary MoveMENT.—There 
Inn Srgns spy Emivent Artists. — A cor- | was a sad outcry from want of water in the 
respondent of Notes and Queries writes :— | grounds of the Crystal Palace on Tuesday (the 
“Among the curious inn signs painted by emi-| Foresters’ day), when such multitudes flocked 
nent artists may be mentioned that of the thither, including thousands of Teetotalers with 
Queen’s Head, near the corner of New Inn-lane, their wives and children. Here, as well as at 
Epsom, which was painted by the celebrated Kew and other such places, drinking-fountains 
Harlow, while on a visit to the family of the | really must be put up, however cheap or humble 
Rev. Mr. Thomas, of Epsom. It represented the | they may be: even simple taps would do. It is 
head, I believe, of Queen Caroline; and one side not seemly that, in a resort?so general as that of 
of the sign showed the face, while the other side | the Crystal Palace especially, there should be any 
depicted the back of the head. On a late visit to want of an obviously desirable and useful arrange- 
Epsom, I found that this whimsical sign had dis-| ment such as this,—a want which induces the 
appeared, and I should be glad to know what had | multitude to feel that an indirect object in view 
been its fate.” Another says:—‘ At a small! must be to produce a thirst-pressure impelling 
tavern, situate at Cottage Green, Camberwell, | them to taps of another order, which are plenti- 
known by the sign of the “ Flying Dutchman,” | fully enough supplied at the Crystal Palace. The 
is a spirited and large sign, depicting the before- | Zoological Gardens, Regent’s-park, we hear, are 
mentioned celebrated racer winning the Derby, being supplied with drinking-fountains ; and we 
ascribed to Herring. The proprietor of the hos- | do not see how Kew,Cremorne, the Crystal Palace, 
telry being alive to its value, removes it in bad , and even the Parks, for which we have for many 
weather.” | years urged this desideratum, can much longer 
THe CHarnmMAkers’ StrikeE.—The strike, which | resist either the good example thus set them, or 
has taken place amongst the chainmakers in the | the urgent requirement itself, by which thou- 
East Worcestershire district still continues, and | sands would be daily refreshed and benefited. 
it is estimated that about 1,500 are at play. It At Newbury, a fountain is to be erected by sub- 
appears, from the statement of the men, that the | scription. 
strike originated in the fact that since 1847, when | the Mansion House. At Yarmouth the mayor 
the chain trade was at its best, the wages have | has offered to erect at his own expense a fountain 








The site selected is at the west end of | 


Trinity Cuvrcn, Barnstarie.—-Sir: About 
ten years ago a magnificent church was erected 
in this town, dedicated to the Holy Trinity. Would 
you believe it, sir,—the present incumbent has, 
with a ruthlessness worthy of the Goths and 
Vandals, suffered the beautiful arches separating 
the nave from the chancel and transepts, together 
with the carved angels which support the hammer- 
beams of the roof, to be yellow-washed !—BYLDAN. 

Dreect on IMMEDIATE (?) Issvz oF Hear Into 
MEcHaNicaL Motrion.—A curious apparatus has 
been described in the Philosophical Magazine, 
illustrating a new mode of producing motion by 
means of heat. It consists of a massive circular 
horizontal railway composed of copper. The 
rails are made red-hot, and a thin ball of German 
silver is then placed upon them. Immediately 
the ball is placed upon the rails it begins to travel, 
jand continues to be propelled in a uniform 
direction as long as the rails remain safliciently 
; hot. The development of this new fact in science, 
|says the Birmingham Daily Post, is a result ot 
;experiments recently made by our scientific 
| fellow-townsman, Mr. G. Gore. 

Wroxeter.—The quadrangular building ad- 
joining one of the principal streets of ancient 
| Uriconium has been more extensively uncovered, 
}and presents in some respects features different 
|from what was expected. The back part, or 
j eastern side, which was supposed to be a long in- 
| closure like a cloister or crypto-porticus, is divided 
| into compartments by four transverse walls, which 
| advance only a little more than half way across, 
| leaving a clear passage running not only along the 
whole length of this building, but apparently ex- 
tending beyond it. These divisions give us very 
much the notion of their having been shops or 
stalls, and in one of them was found on the floor 
a small round iron box, standing on three legs, 
with its lid on, and so much corroded by the rust 
that it is hermetically sealed, but a bit of the upper 
edge having been broken off by the pick of the 
excavator enables us to perceive that the inside is 








fallen 20 per cent. The men do not work on time, | in one of the public places. The site to be deter- | 
but are paid by the ewt - for half-inch chain they | mined by the Local Board of Health will proba- | 


receive 4s. per cwt.; and as they reckon to make bly be either on the south quay or at the back of | 


tive ewt. of chain per week, the average weekly the Town-hall——To the Newcastle fountains | 
earnings at present are about 20s. per man. Out erected at the Grey Monument and in Neville- | 
of this a boy has to be paid for blowing, and firing street, Messrs. Dunn & Co. of Market and Grey- | 
has to be found. They, therefore, complain, and streets, says the Gateshead Observer, have now | 
as it would seem with some show of justice, that added a third, opposite St. Thomas’s Church. A 


their earnings are insufficient to support and fourth, we believe, is to be erected by this firm. | 
educate their families, and they, therefore, ask for —-—At Dublin, preparations are being made for | 


5s. per ewt. for half-inch chain, and for thicker the insertion of a drinking-fountain into the 
chain in proportion. Many cases of wilful damage western side of the pedestal of the statue of King 
to bellows have been reported, but the union men | William at College-green. 

deny that it originates with them. Several meet-| StTR1kEs.—Since the repeal in 1824 of the Com- 


ings have been held at Cradley, and the men have_ bination Act, which made the combination on the | 


unanimously resolved to continue the strike, unless part of the workmen to raise wages a punishable 
the advance be conceded. One firm has already offence,numerous strikes have taken place througb- 
given in to the demand of the workmen. 

MonUMENTAL.—The model statuette of Wedg- ment of labour, nearly all of which have been un- 
wood for the Potteries memorial statue has been successful, and -have exercised a most disastrous 
prepared by Mr. Edward Davis, of London, whose influence on the welfare of the operatives engaged 
bronze statues of General Nott, at Carmarthen, in them. Economical science, as we have seen, 
and of the Duke of Rutland, at Leicester, are affirms peremptorily that it is impossible for com- 
known. The design represents the potter dis- binations and strikes to raise or keep up per- 
coursing upon the Portland Vase, which he holds manently the price of labour,’and experience has 
in his left hand, while with his right he seems to abundantly verified the declaration. There are 
be commending it as a model for study. The North three ways in which strikes have terminated un- 
Staffordshire Railway directors have granted a successfully, and have frequently lowered the rate 
site in the Station-square, at Stoke. The executive of wages rather than raised it. They have wasted 
committee appointed by the subscribers have the capital of the masters as well as the savings 
adopted it. The contract with Mr. Davis will be of the workmen, and {have thus diminished the 
carried out, and the work begun without delay. fund out of which labour is paid: they have com- 
A mural monument, of somewhat unusual pelled masters tosubstitute machinery for manual 
style, has just been completed by Mr. Joseph labour,—a gain to the community at large, but a 
Stephens, of Worcester, in memory of Elizabeth serious injury to the operatives in the particular 
Hannah Fenton, daughter of Mr. Fenton, chair- branches of manufacture in which this occurred ; 
man of the O. W. W. Company. It is 2 feet and they have completely destroyed the trade in 
3 inches high, and 1 foot 7 inches wide, being certain districts, and caused the masters to remove 
constructed of Caen stone, in the semblance of a_ their factories to other situations where they would 
square-headed Gothic window of two lights, with be free from the improper control of their men. 
tracery in the head. At the back, as though seen | It would be easy to furnish abundant examples of 
through a window, is a marble slab, the whole size | all these results. To take the last first :—The 
of the monument, on which is the inscription to lace trade was, to a great extent, driven out of 
the deceased. The local Herald, in describing it, Nottinghamshire by the combinations of the 
remarks that there is a somewhat similar monu- Luddites. The silk trade migrated from Maccles- 
ment in Stratford Church. A monument has field in consequence of the restrictions placed on 
just been erected at Severn Steke Church to the | labour by the trades’ unions there. The business 
memory of the late Mr. Joseph Jones, of Spring- | of calico-printing, which was long carried on in 
bank, It consists of a coped tomb, having upon | Belfast, was taken from it in consequence of the 
its upper surface a foliated cross enriched with | combination of the operatives. Bandon lost its 
ball-flowers. In the centre of the cross is carved | cotton trade, and Dublin both its shipbuilding and 








out the three kingdoms in almost every depart- | 


& passion-flower, and at each angle of the tomb 
the figure of an adoring angel. On the four sides 
are carved suitable emblems. The monument has 
pom executed by Mr. Wm. Forsyth, from a design 
i r. W. J. Hopkins, of Worcester, architect. 
gg was brought from Doulton, in Somerset- 


its foundry trade, from the same cause; and, on a 
moderate estimate, wages to the amount of 
500,000/. a-year have been withdrawn from the 
Irish metropolis in the manufacture of almost 
every article of consumption, entirely in conse- 
quence of the repeated strikes of the operatives.— 
Scottish Press, 








partly filled with decayed wood, apparently of some 
rare kind, with some implement of metal in the 
middle, which cannot be examined without further 
breaking the box. The progress of the excava- 
tions in the more important part of the area in 
possession of the excavations committee is very 
much impeded at present by the accumulation of 
earth taken out of them, and by the uncertainty 
in which the question of keeping a portion perma- 
nently open remains. There is a general and very 
strong feeling that ruins of so deeply interesting a 
character should not be buried again. 
Fincy-Lanr, Crry.—In nothing is the English- 
man’s love of independence and freedom of action 
more conspicuously displayed than in the utter 
absence of anything like uniformity that generally 
characterizes our street architecture. There is 
but a single street in the City in which a complete 
unity of idea is carried out in the construction of 
its buildings; and that street is Moorgate-street. 
The next approximation to so desirable a con- 
summation is Cannon-street. In nearly every 
other street, chaos and confusion are the dis- 
order of the day, and in no important thorough- 
fare with which we are acquainted is there a 
greater disregard for law and regularity than in 
Finch-lane, Cornhill. If the spectator stand at 
the south-east corner of this narrow and crooked 
street, which now contains but a dozen houses, he 
will find that a mountain of bricks and mortar 
closes the view before the eye reaches Thread- 
needle-street ; but should he cross to the opposite 
corner, he will then be enabled to take a coup 
d’eil that will embrace the full proportions of 
Finch-lane, with all its charming luxuriance of 
incongruity. Some person may exclaim, in the 
plenitude of his ignorance, what possible interest 
can attach to such a place as that? and why 
dwell upon a theme so trifling? To such ques- 
tions as these, we have a reply that will, we trust, 
be quite satisfactory, even though no other were 
at hand. Be it known, then, to all and every of 
our readers, and to the whole world besides, that 
the great and immortal inventor of the steam- 


‘engine, James Watt, did, in the year of grace 


1765, work at the art and mystery of instrument 


‘making in this very lane, and for one John 
|Morgan, who, but for his fortuitous connection 


with the illustrious Scotchman, would have been 
as little known to us as the man in the moon. 
There are but twelve houses in Finch-lane: some 
sixteen years ago, it contained twenty-three. 
What is lost in number, however, is made up in 
altitude. The Finch-lane of the past had, and the 
Finch-lane of the present has, two remarkable 
characteristics. Its preponderating elements were 
and are food for the body and food for the mind. 
—City Press, 
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